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www.oberlin.edu/giving/ya/challenge 


Are you ready to take the challenge to give back when it 
matters most? Young alumni represent more than 
of all Oberlin alumni, but are just of those who give 
each year. AS a member of the classes of through 

, your gift can change that. Make a gift of any size to 
Oberlin this year and it will be matched with a dona- 
tion from an anonymous alumni donor. Help ensure that 
Oberlin can continue to meet of financial aid need 


for students this year. Every gift counts — including yours. 
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12 The Observer 


His role as Captain Danny Ross on Law & Order: Criminal Intent would not have been 
a Suitable fit for the Eric Bogosian '76 of a generation ago—agegrieved, vein-popping, 
“dissolute,” in his word. But these days, it works. / by Dade Hayes ’93 


16 Taking a Bite Out of Malaria 


ee Molecular biologist Nora Besansky ’82 runs a nationally renowned genetics laboratory 
Obama Wins, Oherlin en Lo : where researchers are paving the way for genetically engineered mosquitoes that could 
Oberlin Senior Na ned Rhodes one day stop malaria in its tracks. / by Tom Nugent 
Scholar Donors Give Back by Paying 2 
erm meet = 20 Home Economics 
ns Cuyahoga County Treasurer Jim Rokakis '77 was one of few people raising a red flag 
A FIELD of Poetry , Dramat aS - about predatory loans back in 2000. In 2006, he predicted the loss of trillions of dollars 
Bee —SSswrapped up in subprime mortgages. These days, he talks about the mortgage meltdown 
8 with local governments and film crews from across the globe, all while creating programs 
to help homeowners and neighborhoods in his own backyard. / by Kris Ohlson 


24 The Big Picture 


For the first time in decades, nearly 2,000 students, staff, and faculty took part in an 
all-campus photograph, this one to commemorate Oberlin’s 175th anniversary year. 
photo by Kevin Reeves 


Tae | §6>6 Dut of the Past 
Losses in the Oberlin Family : Joey Plaster 00 began his research into Oberlin’s gay history while still a student. Now, 


after 60-plus interviews with alumni, faculty, and staff, he has built an invaluable online 
archive of experiences hidden and almost forgotten. / by Peter Nicholson ’91 
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INSIDE OBERLIN 


Oberlin: the Best Investment 


IT IS NO SECRET that these are difficult times. Due to 
the troubled economy, everyone in the Oberlin family 
—our faculty, students, parents, staff, and alumni—is 
facing challenges. 
Here at the College, we are working to safeguard 
Oberlin’s profound commitments to academic, artistic, 
and musical excellence and to financial aid and access 
for worthy students from every walk of life. Oberlin is 
hot immune to the economic downturn. But unlike many institutions of higher 
education, we have thus far been able to avoid taking truly draconian measures 
because we were in relatively robust financial health when the current crisis hit. 
Although the value of our endowment assets has declined significantly, and some 
of our costs have risen dramatically, we remain better positioned than many col- 
leges and universities. 

Although the economic situation remains highly volatile, some conclusions are 
clear. We are currently projecting balanced budgets for the next two fiscal years 
and are entering a period of flat or, quite possibly, declining budgets. We are work- 
ing to reduce expenditures for this fiscal year and next. Salaries represent a large 
expense on our operating budget. Given the circumstances, we anticipate no fac- 
ulty, administrative and professional staff, or confidential staff salary increases next 
year, except in a few extraordinary cases. 

While tightening our belts, the College remains committed to meeting the 
needs of our current and future students, and to continuing our long-term com- 
mitments to building and strengthening the institution. Over the course of its 
175-year history, Oberlin has weathered turbulent economic and socio-political 
times. By remaining true to our core values, and working together to preserve our 
resources, we will emerge from this downturn a vibrant, healthy institution. 

Taken as a whole, the stories in this issue are a tribute to Oberlin’s steadfast 
commitment to academic, artistic, and musical excellence, and to the creativity, 
drive, and leadership of our students and alumni, such as Eric Bogosian '76. Eric 
has had a remarkable career as an author, playwright, and actor. We are thrilled 
that he is returning to Oberlin as a Convocation speaker this coming February, 

The article in this issue about Cuyahoga County Treasurer Jim Rokakis 77 pro- 
vides a fine example of how Oberlin graduates put their core values into action. Jim 
is a nationally recognized leader on housing issues. This fall, he shared his knowl- 
edge with our students by teaching a class here titled Subprime Mortgage Meltdown. 


Oberlin’s current students are also doing outstanding things. Congratulations 
are due to Lucas Brown '09, who was recently named a 2009 Rhodes Scholar, 
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Oberlin’s first since 1991, and also to Helen Hare '09, who was named a 2008 
Truman Scholar. Oberlin is one of just two institutions of higher education to be 
named a 2008 Truman Foundation Honor Institution. Sophomore Joanna Johnson 
also deserves kudos for winning All-American honors. Joanna was undefeated dur- 
ing the regular season and won the 2008 North Coast Athletic Conference 
Womens Cross Country Championship. 

Even in these challenging times, I believe investing in Oberlin and the remark- 
able young women and men who come here and work so hard with our 
outstanding faculty is the best investment anyone can make. I wish all of you 
well, and I thank you for your support and your loyalty to Oberlin College. 


MARVIN KRISLOV 
President, Oberlin College 
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Letters 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine welcomes mail from readers. Please address your comments to Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. Lorain St, Oberlin, OH 44074-1089: e-mail: alum.mag@oberlin.edu; 
P: 440.775.8182, F: 440.775.6575. The editor reserves the right to edit for clarity and space. Additional letters may appear on OAM’s web site at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


e AWORLD OF GREEN 
It is so good to be affiliated with an institution 
that has its fingers on the pulse of our planet 
and the foresight and courage to do some- 
thing about it. In reading the fall 2008 issue, 
I was encouraged by Oberlin’s involvement in 
making a difference in the environment. | am 
very proud of the College's endeavors and the 
object lessons that Oberlin is providing for 
colleges, communities, and corporations. Keep 
up the great work! 
Rev. Ronald M. Segedy '61 
Racine, Wis. 


| think the fall issue is the best alumni magazine 

ever. It's inspiring, it's hopeful, it’s practical, 

and it makes me proud to be an Obie. Keep 
up the good work, green Obies! 

Douglas 0. Maass ’66 

Sleepy Hollow, N.Y. 


Oberlin’s efforts at resource conservation are 
laudable. But your discussions of carbon-free 
energy sources contain no mention of nuclear 
energy. What kind of dream world do 
Oberlinians live in if they think that solar, 
wind, geothermal, and biofuel energies can 
satisfy future needs, let alone replace a signi- 
ficant amount of coal-generated energy? 
Remember, the concerns are of global warm- 
ing and resource conservation, especially of 
fossil fuels, and not ill-defined terms like 
“green” and “clean.” 
John E. Tanner, Jr. '51 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


| always enjoy the magazine. In “A World of 
Green,” the Light Bulb Brigade’s momentous 
task of switching all existing incandescent 
bulbs with energy-saving compacts is 
described. We have heard, however, that the 
longer-burning bulbs contain mercury and 
will cause another environmental disaster in 
seven years when they all burn out and have 
to be discarded. Have any student, faculty, or 


alumni groups investigated that issue? 


Myrina McCullough '69 
Washington, D.C. 


Editor's Reply: You pose a good question. 


Nathan Engstrom, Oberlin’s sustainability 


WintTeR 2008-09 


coordinator, and Kristin Braziunas 08, coordi- 
nator of the Light Bulb Brigade, offer this 
reply: The students, faculty, and staff who 
administered the Light Bulb Brigade were 
very proactive in identifying and addressing 
concerns related to the small amount 

of mercury contained 
in CFLs. Everyone 
participating in the 
exchange was instruct- 
ed that when a CFL \& 
burns out or breaks they 
should bring it to a proper 
disposal site, rather than 
disposing of it with their 
household trash. Similarly, 
everyone was informed that 
CFLs contain a small amount 
of mercury and were given 
proper safety precautions to fol- 

low in the unlikely event that a bulb should 
break. If a bulb breaks, only 0.67 milligrams of 
mercury might become airborne in the room 
during the first eight hours, and only a fraction 
of that would be breathed in. In short, the 
exposure from breaking a CFL is in about the 
same range as the exposure from eating a can 
or two of tuna fish. When properly used, 
CFLs substantially reduce the amount of mer- 
cury, sulfur dioxide, particulates, and other tox- 
ins and pollutants that are released into the 
environment when electricity is generated. A 
recent Rocky Mountain Institute report con- 
cluded that the mercury emitted over a CFL's 
life—by power plants to power the bulb and by 
leakage on its disposal—is less than the mer- 
cury attributed to powering incandescent 
bulbs. Information on state-by-state recycling 


resources can be found on the EPA's web site. 


e ANOTHER OBERLIN STORY 

Editors Note: In the last issue of OAM, we 
requested alumni-written, first-person narra- 
tives to add to Oberlins new web site at 
www.oberlin.edu. Here is one of several sub- 
missions. lo add your own Oberlin story, visit 


http://stories.oberlin.edu/contribute.shtml. 


| was discharged in 1945 from the Navy, where 
| was one of four aviators who flew off the 


deck of the battleship U.S.S. Providence. 


Since I had five years of higher education 
coming to me from my service time in the 
Navy, | asked Mr. Watkins, my high school 
principal, which college | should apply to. We 
lived in Western Mass then. He knew 
about Oberlin College, as some of 
his family had attended there. 
Immediately, I applied to that “lit- 
tle college” in Ohio, where I was 
accepted upon the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Watkins. Thus, my 
story really begins. My bride 
(of eight months) and | took 
off for Oberlin College in 
February of 1946. We were 
so excited and full of antici- 
pation in not knowing what 
was in store for us! First off, 
our living quarters were quite unusual: 
an expandable trailer with no running water 
or bathroom. The College had apparently 
acquired several dozen trailers from some gov- 
ernment project in Kentucky following the 
war. The experience of being with all the 
other couples was great! Some had children 
already, and some had babies as time went on. 
Our oldest son was born at Allen Hospital in 
March 1950. We found it necessary to work 
to help supplement the GI Bill, but that was 
okay. | worked for the College's building and 
grounds department, and my wife, Betty, 
worked part time in some of the offices on 
campus. | found the academic work very dif- 
ficult at first and different from the shop 
courses | had taken in high school. But my 
training in the Navy helped bring me up to 
speed. Being with the veterans was very 
enjoyable. We could reminisce about our ser- 
vice experiences all the time. Betty and I also 
enjoyed Friday afternoon teas at Professor 
Howard Robinson's house, and the music 
from the Conservatory helped to enrich our 
lives. Yes, the whole experience really changed 
our lives forever. It made it possible for me to 
get a BA from Oberlin, a master’s degree from 
the University of Vermont, and a doctorate 
from Columbia University. We credit Oberlin 
for much that we have ever done, ever had, or 
contributed to the world! 
Don Fitzgerald ’49 
Ashfield, Mass. 
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Obama Wins, 


A Student's Perspective 


by Harmony Pringle ‘11 


Imost a month had passed since Id 
boarded one of the buses the College 
had provided to transport early-voting 
students to the Lorain County Board of 
Elections. Once there, I'd waited in line 
for six hours, thinking about the reports I'd 
heard about unreliable voting machines. 
In the end, I opted to wait the extra 10 min- 
utes for a paper ballot. Besides, this was my 
first election, and | wanted my vote marked 
on paper. | wanted to hold it in my hand. 
The week before November 4, the cam- 


pus had dey eloped a sound track of “Obama,” 


“voting,” and “canvassing, and I, like every- 
one else, was invited to distribute pam- 
phlets door-to-door and to trace my finger 
down long lists of registered Democrats to 
call with a reminder to “get out and vote!” 

On election day, students busted into 
co-ops and dining halls, sounding one last 
call for the political procrastinators among 
us. By that time I was pretending to do 
homework in my friend’s cramped dorm 


room; one eye was on my Arabic book, the 


other on my e-mail and cell phone. | must 


have gotten a dozen messages from family 


and friends that night offering information 
on how the election was shaping up in 
their states; North Carolina, California, 
and Maryland were all turning blue. But 
when CNN finally flashed, “Obama pre- 
dicted 2008 president-elect” over its red 
and blue map, the bubble of tension burst. 
Students poured out of dorms to shouts 


and cheers, ecstatic hugs, and magnificent 


<isses. In my hurry to get to North Quad, 
[| ran out onto the grass in my socks. 

As the candidates’ concession and 
acceptance speeches ended, a parade of 
students from south campus marched up 
to join us, and in a moment of coherence, 
we spread out into a huge, hand-held cir- 
cle around North Quad. The girl next to 


me took my hand; she was crying. Roars of 


elation rose and fell around the circle before 
it finally broke, people racing in twos and 
threes toward the center with hands held 
or arms raised. Exhilarating chants of “USA” 
and “Yes We Can” loosed into the night. As 
if in answer to our newborn patriotism, a 
Fourth-of-July-like spray of fireworks shot 
into the sky. For once, the ever-present cam- 
pus fireworks were relevant. Their cracks 
and booms were shouting with us. 

We were united that night—students, 
professors, security officers—collectivel 
releasing a tense breath we realized we'd 
been holding for eight years. We radiated a 
mix of relief, elation, and an unfamiliar faith 
we had suddenly regained in each other 
\t that moment, Justin Emeka, associate 
professor of African American studies and 


theater, jumped out of his car, which was 
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Dale Preston '83 


stopped at a red light on the corner of 


North Professor and West Lorain streets, 
and hugged passing students. Minutes 


later, he gave an impassioned, impromptu _ 


speech from the top step of the gazebo | 


in Tappan Square. The jazz band, which 


had been playing When the Saints Come — 


Marchin’ In, momentarily hushed, and to | 


the crowd of students from all over cam- 
pus Emeka shouted, “This is your time! 


This is your time! This is our time.” 

That night, we held our victory—in our 
votes and in the hands we clasped tightly, 
in joy, in recognition, in hope. 

Miles away, my parents, excited about the 
election, had fallen asleep before the results 
came in. But by 7:38 the next morning, 
| had an e-mail message from my father. In 


_ the subject line he wrote “victory,” and the 


Election Roundup 


message was just one word, “Alleluia!” ATs 


A panel of politicians and journalists spoke on campus November 8 to analyze the 2008 election and 
lead discussions on the top issues facing the Obama administration. Panelists included NPR reporter 
Kathleen Schalch ’78, tax policy expert Leonard Burman, and others. A few days later, the chairmen of 
Ohio’s Democratic and Republican parties led the panel “What Do the 2008 Election Results Mean for 
Ohio?" In December, Oberlin sponsored the symposium “World Views: Considering the United States’ 
Image Abroad in the Post-Bush Era.” Read more at www.oberlin.edu and in the spring issue of OAM. 


Oberlin Senior Named 
Rhodes Scholar 


ucas Brown ’09, an economics major 
and well-known advocate for sus- 


tainability issues on campus, was 
honored with perhaps the most presti- 
gious postgraduate academic scholar- 
ship in the world: a Rhodes Scholarship. 
He will enter England’s University of 
Oxford next October to pursue a mas- 
ters degree in economics. 

Brown is among just 32 American 
students selected for the all-expenses 
paid scholarship, and he is Oberlin’s 
15th Rhodes Scholar. “I’m surprised and 
humbled,” he says. “This has been such 


an incredible group effort—not only by | 
the professors and friends who edited | 
_ group that organized a car-sharing pro- 


my essay or grilled me with practice 
questions, but by all of the students and 
staff involved in every project that ended 
up on my resume.” 

Also the winner of a 2008 Udall 


Scholarship for environmental leader- 


ship, Brown helped found and design 


Oberlin’s Student Experiment in Eco- | 


Winter 2008-09 


Rachel Cotterman ‘10 


logical Design house, the only U.S. 
house to monitor its real-time total car- 
bon footprint. He also cofounded the 
Oberlin Ecological Design and General 
Efficiency fund, which loans money for 
student-designed campus energy con- 


_ servation projects and returns the energy 


savings to the fund as interest. He is a 
member of the campus environmental 


gram and successfully lobbied the 


College to commit to a LEED silver 


standard in new building construction. 


At Oxtord, he says, he plans to study 
how environmental and business interests 
can work together, and then eventually 
work in his home state of Virginia. ATS 
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Donors Give Back 
by Paying Forward 
by Sue Angell '99 


n anonymous $600 student loan viven 
to John Picken "56 


and the donor's 

refusal of repayment made with the 
suggestion that the young man instead 
return the favor to another student if he 
ever got the chance to in life 


is the impe- 
tus behind Oberlin’s new Pay It Forward 
Alumni Scholarship. 

More than 50 years later, John and his 
wife, Mary Sawyer Picken ’56, pledged a 
four-year, $5,000-a-year scholarship to a 
College or Conservatory student in need, 
with the hope that more alumni will be 
inspired to “pay it forward” as well. 

Each new $20,000 pledge donated 
through the Pay It Forward initiative will 
support one student for four years. Scholar- 
ship recipients will be encouraged to corre- 
spond with their donors, and each student 
will be asked to “pay it forward” to a future 
Oberlin student when they have the finan- 
cial means. Although “repayment” is not a 
stipulation for receiving the scholarship, 
John and Mary feel it is the moral obliga- 
tion of students to take the clause seriously, 
“In a sense, its the gift that keeps on giv- 
ing, John says. 

Besides, Mary adds, “taking some of the 
financial burden away from a student will 
help them enjoy the same kind of opportu- 
nities that students who don't have to work 
can enjoy.” 

Ben Jones (96, vice president for com- 
munications at Oberlin, is one of the first 
Pay It Forward Alumni Scholarship donors. 
The concept, he says, appealed to him 
because it helped recognize the many peo- 
ple who helped him during his undergradu- 
ate studies. He also hopes that the scholar- 
ship will encourage a culture of giving 
among younger alumni. “Our Oberlin edu- 
cation and idealism mean nothing without 
the money to sustain them,” he says. ATS 


For more information, call the Oberlin 
Alumni Fund at (440) 775-8550 or e-mail 
alumni.fund@oberlin.edu. 
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Professor of Violin Marilyn McDonald and 
Associate Dean of the Conservatory Michael 
Lynn will perform with four other instru- 
mentalists at Barack Obama’s Inaugural 
Luncheon in the U.S. Capitol Building on 
January 20. © Julia Christensen, Oberlin’s 
Luce Visiting Professor of the Emerging Arts, 
is noted on Amazon.com’s “Best Of” list for 
her book Big Box Reuse (MIT Press). The book 
contributes to the national dialogue on issues 
of public space and sustainability. Be sure to 
read her story in the spring issue of OAM. 
Yolanda Kondonassis, assistant professor of 
harp, also appears on Amazon’s list for her 
recording, Air. A portion of A/r’s sales’ pro- 
ceeds will be donated to the Environmental 
Defense Fund. © Joanna Johnson ’11 earned 
her second straight North Coast Athletic 
Conference cross country title during the 
championship meet held on Oberlin’s new 
course in November. Oberlin’s team finished 
third overall. Johnson, who earned several 
awards this year, was undefeated during the 
regular season. ® Oberlin is the first liberal 
arts college to join the Fund for Our Econo- 
mic Future, a collaboration of philanthropic 
Organizations working to transform the 
Northeast Ohio economy through grantmak- 
ing, research, and civic outreach. © Violin- 
ists Erin Durham and Brendan Shea, flutist 
Nelson Wong, and pianist Anton Smirnov, 
all seniors, are winners of Oberlin’s 2008 
Concerto Competition. © Nearly 100 young 
string players and 15 teachers from Ohio 
visited Oberlin in November to celebrate the 
90th anniversary of the arrival to the U.S. of 
the Suzuki violin approach. © Seniors Nick 
Winter, Scott Erickson, and George Saines 
were awarded $25,000 from the Lorain County 
Community College Innovation Fund to con- 
tinue developing their software program, 
Skritter, designed to improve the way stu- 
dents of Chinese learn to write and remember 
characters. The group was awarded $30,000 
from Oberlin’s Creativity & Leadership Project 
last year. 


One Wet View 
by Michael Steiner. '09 
rofessors and students performing 


research at nearby George Jones 


Farm got a bird's-eye view of wetland 


vegetation last summer with the help of 


ariel photography. 


Wetlands provide a broad range of eco- 


logical functions or ecosystem services. In 
agricultural landscapes such as Ohios, their 
role in processing and removing nutrients is 


particularly important. 


Oberlin’s experimental wetland restora- 
tion facility consists of six wetland “cells” 
at Jones Farm, each about a quarter of an 
acre. In 2003, two of the cells were heavily 


planted. Two more cells received intensive 


planting and replanting over time, while two 


others were not p anted at all, and insteac 
allowed to “self organize.” Measuring the 
results are John Petersen, associate professor 
of environmental studies and biology; David 
Benzing, emeritus professor of biology; and 
their students, who perform ground-based 
assessments of biodiversity by carefully 
identifying the composition and abundance 
of plant species within each cell. Using aer- 
ial photography, the team can quantify and 
assess the changing spatial patterns of 
vegetation that develop in these maturing 
ecosystems. 

“We are becoming increasingly aware 
that spatial patterning of vegetation has 
an Important Impact on ecosystem func- 
tion, Petersen says. “Our goal is to deter- 
mine planting methods that result in a 
high degree of biodiversity and desirable 
ecological function.” 

Jacob Grossman ’08, who worked as a 
research assistant in the experimental wet- 


land systems, says the research “promises 


not only to help us understand how best to 
restore marshes, but it also helps us test Our 
basic understanding of how natural marsh- 


es W( rk.” 


berlinians gathered at the southwest 


! corner of Tappan Square in October 


to dedicate a newly restored plaque 
that commemorates Charles Martin Hall’s 
gifts to establish and maintain Tappan 
Square. Emeritus Professor of Chemistry 
Norman Craig, who spearheaded efforts to 
restore the plaque, entertained the audi- 
ence with a brief history of Hall’s involve- 
ment with the square and of the plaque. 
Hall, a member of the Class of 1885, made 
a fortune after discovering an inexpensive 
method for isolating pure aluminum trom 
its ore. One of the projects he funded at 
Oberlin was the renovation of Lappan 
Square, then called the Campus CN 

Read more at www.oberlin.edu/oam 
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Practice Makes Perfect 


by Shane MacDonald '08 


n this morning, like many mornings 
at Eastwood Elementary School in 
Oberlin, Annamica Ramdeen '08 leads 
a class of second-grade students down the 
hall to the library before promptly heading 
back to her classroom, where she joins fel- 
low student teacher Jamie Bollinger and 
mentor teachers Sharon Blecher and Gail 
Burton. They have just 30 minutes before 
the class returns, so they waste little time 
in reviewing student assignments. In point- 
ing out one child's classroom work, Ramdeen 
theorizes that the young student knows the 
material, but needs to dig a little deeper. 
Blecher, inclined to agree, first asks Ramdeen 
how she might help the child through the 
process. Mentors and students exchange 
comments, and then they move on. 
Burton's busy schedule as a teacher 
almost stopped her from taking part in 
Oberlin’s Graduate Teacher Education Pro- 
gram (GTEP). Yet, that same busy schedule 
turned out to be positive, she says, because 
it serves as an example of what GTEP stu- 
dents can expect when they become full- 
time teachers. 


Gail Burton, . 
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Roneisha Kinney with Eastwood students 


Another positive, offers Blecher, is that 
mentoring becomes a two-w ay learning 
street. “The GTEP students make us think 
through our own teaching methods. It lets 
us get a new perspective. 

Across the hall, Roneisha Kinney '08 


leads her first-grade students in a count- 


ing exercise. Her mentor teacher, Alison 
Bigenho, displays approval with a quick 
thumbs-up. “Being in a classroom is vital to 
any teacher education program,” Bigenho 
says, “Why? Because anything can look good 
on paper or in a textbook, but how does it 
really play out in a classroom? Those are the 
realities of teaching and working with 
young children.” 

Getting involved in GTEP was a no- 
brainer for Bigenho, because she had 
worked previously with Kathy Jaffee, the 
program's site coordinator, and knew that 
whatever she was involved in would be 
top notch. Then there was the affiliation 
with a college as prestigious as Oberlin. “] 


knew—and know—that this program is 


going to be groundbreaking.” 

Launched in 2008, Oberlin’s GTEP pro- 
gram combines one year of graduate study 
with a school-based internship, leading to a 
masters degree in education and teaching 
licensure in early childhood (grades preK-3) 
or middle childhood (grades 4-9). Of the 10 
students enrolled in the program, eight are 
Oberlin College graduates. All participate 
in the “immersion” aspect of the program, 
which offers above-average hours of real- 
life classroom experience. 

“Theory is constantly informing and 
challenging the students’ practice in the 
classroom, and at the same time, that prac- 
tice is informing and challenging the theo- 
ry, says GTEP Director Deborah Roose. 
“Unlike most teacher education programs, 
we weave the field experience directly into 
all the graduate courses. It may make for a 
more intense year, but we believe that less 
rigorous programs are simply doing a disser- 
vice to their students.” 

Rigorous indeed. Even though Ramdeen, 
Bollinger, Kinney, and the other GTEP stu- 
dents already spend three days a week in 
the Oberlin Public Schools and take five 
graduate Courses, they are also encouraged 
to attend staff meetings, parent-teacher 
conferences, and professional workshops. 
Second semester, they will add another 
day in the schools and, later in the spring, 
lead their own classrooms for four weeks 
of solo teaching. 

In addition to their coursework and stu 


dent teaching, GIEP students also spend 
oO i 


time with their “community connection” 
family. Each student is matched with a non- 
college-related local family with whom they 
attend school and family functions through- 
out the year. This arrangement allows the 
GTEP student to act as an “education 
coach” to a child in the family, helping with 
homework and other activities. This out-of- 


class relationship is an important part ol 


connecting with and understanding stu- 
dents, says Kinney. “Essentially in this role, 
| am involved in more aspects of the child's 
life than academics. 

Even with all the time and labor that the 
program demands, GTEP students say they 
know that the immersion is well worth it. “I 
don't have to file the ideas [learned in class] 
away until I’m officially doing my student 
teaching,” says Kait Beers ‘03. “I can dis- 
cuss them with my mentor and see how 
they work immediately in a classroom 
setting. ATS 


GTEP is now accepting applications for 


the academic year that begins June 15, 2009. 
For information, e-mail christa.champion@ 


oberlin.edu, call 440-775-8008, or visit www. 


oberlin.edu/teachereducation/admissions. 


What's in the Air? 


by Amanda Nagy 
y ov 


he Environmental Protection Agency can 

regulate ground-level pollutants like 

vehicle exhaust, but Associate Profes- 
sor of Chemistry Matthew Elrod and his 
students want to know what happens to 
those compounds when they become air- 
borne and form unhealthy ozone and par- 
ticle pollution—better known as smog. 

To help the EPA regulate air-polluting 
compounds, “we need to understand, from 
among literally thousands of different 
chemicals released into the air, which ones 
ultimately lead to the most harmful health 
effects,” Elrod says. “This is made even 
more difficult by the fact that many of 
these chemicals are converted to other 
chemicals by processes occurring in the 
atmosphere. In fact, the two most impor- 
tant air pollutants in the United States 


Elrod’s one-of-a-kind air instrument 


eround-level ozone and particle pollution 
—are formed in the atmosphere. If we 
want to decrease their amounts, we need 
to learn a lot more about these chemical 
processes. 


Emily Minerath ‘09 used Oberlin’s 


nuclear magnetic resonance spectrometer 


to study how quickly chemical reactions 
can occur in airborne particles. She dis- 
covered a class of chemical reactions that 
might help explain the increase in particle 
pollution observed when natural chemi- 
cals emitted by trees are added to the mix. 

“The first step in fixing the problem is 
to [identify] the compounds [in the air] 
and how theyre formed,” she says. 

Benjamin Baldwin ‘09 used a one-of-a- 
kind instrument Elrod built from scratch 
to focus his experiments on nighttime 
chemical processes, which can set the 
stage for particularly severe daytime smog. 
The instrument can isolate each individual 
chemical reaction for detailed study and is 
one of a handful being used in labs across 
the country, says Elrod. 

“We pump in a little bit of the chemi- 
cals we're actually studying, then flow all 
of that through a giant glass tube,” 
Baldwin explains. “By changing the condi- 
tions in the tube, we can measure how fast 
chemical reactions occur. If one chemical 
has a very fast rate constant, it could lead 
to lobbying to regulate that chemical. In 
Ohio, there are a lot of cases of children 
with asthma, which has been linked to 
ozone pollution. If we can understand 
those processes better, hopefully we can 
prevent its production.” ATS 


Green Living in Oberlin 


arl and Mary McDaniels began con- 

struction on their East College Street 

home with clear objectives: to build a 
climate neutral home, to obtain LEED 
platinum certification, and to keep costs 
similar to that of quality conventional home 
construction. Along the way, they sought to 
avoid adding excessive construction waste 
to the landfill by recycling wood scraps into 
kindling and ground mulch, recycling card- 
board and _ plastics, and rototilling more 
than 4,000 pounds of sheetrock into the 
soil. OF the 10,500 pounds of waste that 
was generated on their site, 10,000 pounds 
were reused and recycled. 

When the home was completed in 
November, the McDaniels invited the com- 
munity to share in their accomplishment. 
See photos at www.oberlin.edu/oam. 

Carl, a member of the Class of 1964, is 
chair of the Oberlin College EnviroAlums 
and a visiting professor of environmental 
studies. —YGF 
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A FIELD of Poetry 


by Jasmine Mote ‘09 


or the past 40 years, FIELD has meant 

a lot of things to a lot of people. 

For 2004 Pulitzer Prize-winner Franz 
Wright '77 
in FIELD “remains the single event that | 


, seeing his first published poems 


am most grateful for and the most proud of. 
I can think of no other poetry journal that 
has done as much to encourage and culti- 
vate the talents of younger poets by giving 
them the opportunity to see their works in 
print next to those of the finest and most 
famous poets in the country.” 

For Timothy Kelly 74, an accomplished 
poet who had two manuscripts chosen for 
publication—Stronger in 1999 and The 
Extremities last year—the honor helped 


bring about a personal resurgence. “The 
editors [of FIELD] believed in my work 
when I didn't think that anyone but me 
really did,” he says. “I still read ey ery issue.” 

Equally affected are the staff and stu- 
dents who have helped to make FIELD: 
Contemporary Poems and Poets one of the 
longest-running poetry annuals published 
by a college. For their efforts, coeditors 
David Young and David Walker 


= 


7/2 were 
awarded the 2008 Ohioana James P. Barry 
Award for Editorial Excellence. The award 
is presented to an Ohio-based serial that 
covers subjects of interest to the Ohioana 
Library, namely literature, history, culture, 
the arts, or the general humanities. In addi- 
tion to editing for the Oberlin College 
Press, Young, who is skilled in five lan- 
guages, has published 10 books of poetry 
since 1968, and Walker is the author, edi- 


tor, or co-translator of five books. 


: Behold Wear of Pinaree, associate professor of English and cinema studies, was the grand 
prize winner of National Geographic's World in Focus travel-photo contest. He took this photo 
in 2005 at the Prado Museum in Madrid, Spain, which was staging theatrical performances 
inspired hy masterworks by Spanish artists. The photo, which shows performers playing King 
Philip IV and his second wife, Mariana of Austria, will be published in the January/February 


issue of Vraveler. Pingree had stiff competition in the contest, as more than 4,000 amateur pho 


tographers submitted 14,647 images. His prize? A 15-day trip for two to Antarctica. 
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ELECTED & Now Porass 


FRANZ WRIGHT 


Oberlin College Press started publishing 
FIELD in 1969. The FIELD Translation 
Series, which celebrated its 30th anniver- 
sary last year, followed. With 28 titles cur- 
rently in publication, the series makes avail- 
able the most exceptional of foreign writers 
to an English-speaking audience through 


the work of unusually gifted translators. 
The year 1997 saw creation of the popu- 
lar FIELD Poetry Prize, intended to recog- 
nize book-length poetry manuscripts. The 
press publishes the winning manuscripts 
annually as part of its FIELD Poetry Series. 
This spring, its 2009 edition will feature 
Dennis Hinrichsen’s Kurosawa’ Dog. 
Pouring over the submissions—poems by 
professors, organic farmers, furniture mak- 
ers, yoga teachers, professional gamblers, 


are members of the FIELD edi- 


and more 
torial board, which consists of faculty mem- 
bers in Oberlin’s creative writing and 
English departments. They meet twice a 
month to discuss submissions and narrow 
their favorites to a select few for publication 
in the Poems and Poetics journal. These 
meetings have set the notoriously high stan- 
dards for which the magazine is known. 
Former U.S. Poet Laureate Billy Collins has 
both praised the journal and lightheartedly 
noted how difficult it is to appear within its 
pages, Young fondly recalls. 

But really, “it isn't always so solemn and 
serious, Young says of the work that he and 
others have done. “We take our jobs seri- 
ously, but we can laugh at ourselves too.” 
It's the formula for success. ATS 

Read Franz Wright's “Reflections on 
FIELD" at www.oberlin.edu/oam 


“We need, simply, to wean the American 
food system from its 20th-century diet on 
fossil fuels, and put it back on a diet of 
contemporary sunlight. We need to stop 
eating oil and eat more sunlight.” 

—Author Michael Pollan during his 
convocation talk, “In Defense of Food: The 
Omnivore's Solution.” 


“Racism will never end as long as the 
color of one’s skin is the basis of their 
identity.” 

—bell hooks, renowned feminist and 
activist and former Oberlin faculty member, 
during her talk, “A Culture of Place: Search 
for Sustainability.” 


“It’s difficult to be a satirist these days. 
The world is a disaster.” 

—Writer and satirist Gary Shteyngart 
'95, author of The Russian Debutante’s 
Handbook, during an interview with the 
Oberlin Review following his campus talk. 


“The story is always the most important 
thing. The history supports it. | don’t want 
[my books] to be a history lesson. The his- 
tory just seeps into all the gaps.” 

—Best-selling author Tracy Chevalier 
84 during a campus talk on her passion for 
writing historical novels. 


Read more at u ww.oberlin.edu/oam. 


Dramatic Changes in 
Health Education 


by Josh Spiro ‘09 


he students at Oberlin’s Eastwood Ele- 

mentary School lean forward and stare 

wide-eyed at a small stage down front. 
On it, puppets bounce about, humorously 
teaching their gigeling audience about the 
dangers of alcohol, the benefits of mak- 
ing wise decisions, and how to be Good 
Samaritans. By the end of the pertor- 
mance, tiny hands are clapping wildly as 
the College student puppeteers—includ- 
ing theater majors and residential assis- 
tants—emerge from behind the curtain to 
greet their newfound fans. 

The show, and others like it, is part of a 
new, fast-growing program offered by 
Oberlin’s Center for Leadership in Health 
Promotion (CLHP). Called Typecast, the 
program is a theater outreach initiative that 
educates community members from ages 
preschool through college about issues as 
diverse as alcohol and drug abuse, sexual 
health, and even trick-or-treating safety. 


Despite the fact that the center’s staff 


nearly doubled to 12 students in the past 
semester, assistant dean and director Lori 
Morgan Flood says, “right now we have 
more demand than we can meet.” 

Typecast is based on the work of Sarah 
Frank '09 and Alexa Punnamkuzhyil ‘08, 
who four years ago offered a program called 
Our Whole Lives, a community-based sex 
education group for eighth and ninth graders. 
The program expanded, with Flood offer- 
ing a private reading on interactive educa- 
tional theater. Ultimately, her student 
employees started going into the local 
schools. “College students have the advan- 
tage of being more approachable than their 
teachers, says Typecast member Cynthia 
Guggenheim 09. 

“We walk a fine line between having a 
serious skit and having something humorous, 
when appropriate, says Flood, who is excit- 
ed about the positive feedback she and her 
group have gotten, particularly since the 
traditional model used to get students inter- 
ested in health matters seems to be waning. 

“Our work is interactive theater,” says 
Chris Rice ‘09, a long-time member of 
Typecast. “It's not just about us preparing 
a skit and performing it. It’s about getting 
the students [talking].” ATS 


I'ypecas! members presented a show on issues surrounding poverty to local children during 
Oberlin’s Poverty Symposium in September. 
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“Brooding is bad,” he cracks while affecting a serious pose. 
“Threatening is good.” 

Between shutter clicks m hi un-flooded loft in ultra-gentri- 
fied Tribeca, on the block where Robert De Niro and Harvey 
Keitel were neighbors when junkies and mobsters still roamed the 
desolate streets, he marvels aloud at a set of photos in New York 
magazine. They were disconcertingly unglamorous portraits of 
New York actors, including an image of Bogosian alongside 
Matthew Broderick and Tim Robbins that made them look almost 
constipated. Photographer Dan Winters ‘likes to use lights that 
just blow the image out so that everybody seems drained,” he 
says. Look at De Niro. He looks like some guy down on the 
Bowery. Amazing.” 

Bogosian ‘76 is known for seizing on this kind of detail in his 
writing and performing. Social observation is the oxygen of his 
work. The solo shows that made his reputation in the 1980s and 
ile; FunHouse; Sex, Drugs and Rock ‘n’ Roll; Drink- 
ing in America; Pounding Nails ito the Floor with My Forehead— 
are built on these exhilaratingly acerbic takes on modern life. 

While the shows are single-handed events, they present dis- 
parate chorus lines of characters of every background and dispo- 
sition, with one chameleoni¢ portrait bleeding into the next. 
Bogosian calls them “plays for one person.” However diverse their 
voices, they share one distinguishing trait: a sensibility that goes 
way beyond cynical and takes the audience straight into the abyss. 

“Nobody does cascading nihilism the way Eric can,” says Roger 


Copeland, the Oberlin theater and dance professor who directed 
Bogosian in a campus production of Woychek in 1976 and has fol- 


lowed his career since. “He takes the negativity of the angry loser 


12 


imagining his revenge on normalcy to the absolute ou 
Its almost like a glimpse of the infinite.” | 

In September 2006, Bogosian surprised longtime fans of 

nihilistic tours de force by accepting the role of Captain 
Ross on USA Network's Law & Order: Criminal Intent. The s 

has its hard edges even by cable standards, but not — the 

Bogosian favors. : 

It isn't that he’s in the mainstream for the first time; he 
tasted this kind of suecess frequently over his lengthy career, si 
as when he starred in Oliver Stone's film of his hit play Talk Ra 
Richard Linklater filmed his adaptation of another stage 
SubUrbia. And, he played the villain opposite Steven Seaga 
Under Siege 2. But Law & Order offered the Bogosian of the Z 
century, the ee old father of two teenage boys, an é ttrac 
notion of stability. — 

“I do a lot of heavy lifting on this show,” Bogosian says mat- 
ter-of-factly while waiting backstage in his costume of navy blaz- 
er and badge at the L@O set at New York's Chelsea Piers. “The 
guest stars do a lot of the emoting. They never do exposition 
ice. star Julianne Nicholson] and | have to remind every body. wh 
the consequences are. : 

In his expansive dressing room ov erlookise West Side 
Highway, which could rent for $10,000 a week, all seems c 
and bright. Piano jazz plays faintly on the stereo. Costumes orga) 
ized and hung with care (and helpful Polaroids attached) ui 
the star through his many outfit changes. | 


Bogosian is dedicated to the show and appreciative of its 
ments, especially the fact that it shoots 10 minutes from 
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show.’ He candidly frames the show as a solid base of operations 
for his ongoing writing (a novel, his third, is due out in the spring), 
stage acting, and screenwriting. Just as Bogosian was getting used 
to wearing a badge in 2006, Talk Radio was revived on Broadway 
and SubUrbia returned to Off-Broadway's Second Stage. There 
have always been multiple facets to his professional life (includ- 
ing some TV roles and even a short-lived series he created, High 


Incident), but this particular TV gig grounds Bogosian’s many 
pursuits so well that it’s amazing he never pursued it. 

“| don't watch TV,” he says. “Occasionally I'll catch it in a hotel 
room. But they called me. This show is a lot like Twilight Zone in the 
60s, and its all the best character actors in the country. No one knows 


their names, but they get to just come on and chew the scenery.” 


This would not have been a suitable home for the Bogosian of 


a generation ago—agerieved, vein-popping, “dissolute,” in his word. 
But these days, it fits. “Slowly but surely, over the years of writing 
and performing, | developed the skills to learn and deliver this 
kind of material.” 

Playing opposite Vincent D'Onofrio, Chris Noth, and, in the 
current season, Jeff Goldblum, has been satisfying, even if the 
scenes are straightforward. On a recent day of shooting, the dia- 
logue unfolded at a steady pace and the set hummed with activi- 
ty. An entire episode can be shot in just 10 days, Bogosian’s part 
in three. The studio is a highly efficient mill. LGO creator Dick 
Wolf became one of the most powerful forces in the TV business 
by amassing a huge number of high-quality episodes and allow ing 
NBC to “multiplex” them across its broadcast and cable schedule. 
(USA is owned by NBC Universal.) 

\fter the clapperboard signals action, Bogosian, as Captain Ross, 
assesses a suspect's response to questioning. “I’m with Logan,” he 


says evenly. “He may have pressured her to have his baby, but | 


don't see him pushing het S cull In i 


“Oberlin does something to peo- 


ple. You become someone inde- 
pendent who goes outside the 
status quo and tries things. For 
me and my peers from Oberlin, 
Bill Irwin and Julie Taymor ... 
self-starting is a big part of 


what we learned.” 


The actors discuss a couple of potential adjustments. 
Bogosian, like a focused quarterback in a two-minute drill 
motioning to the sidelines, asks the director for another take. Five 
minutes later, they ve moved on to the next scene. 

Watching an afternoon of this, anyone who has followed 
Bogosian’s performing path would be sorely tempted to assume 
that the former firebrand has mellowed. Such are the occupa- 
tional hazards when your career from your mid-20s was defined 
by intense, one-man shows. No co-stars or elaborate costumes or 
stints as a second banana—every night was center stage and pedal 
to the metal. Isn't a police procedural just about the opposite? 

“When I did Barry in Talk Radio, he was such an angry guy and 
so mercurial,’ Bogosian says. “Well, there are parts of me that are 
really like that, but what | do when I’m doing Barry is remove 
the parts of myself that temper that. There are parts of me that 
feel cuilty. Barry never feels guilty. Captain Ross never smiles. 
That's the way I am in part of my life. I just leave out the parts of 
my life that are more affable or more approachable.” 

It is not exaggerating to say that Bogosian learned the craft of 
such modulation in the Oberlin theater department, though that 
Was not an inevitable outcome in the mid-1970s. While the depart- 
ment has a distinguished history and many notable alumni, it has 
never been terribly conventional, especially when compared to the 
approach next door at the Conservatory. In the 1970s, with avant- 
garde pioneer Herbert Blau shaking things up and a preoccupa- 
tion with the experiments of Robert Wilson and Mabou Mines, “| 
was getting confused in the department,” Bogosian recalls. 

“Students at the time had a weird kind of obsession with how 
something felt onstage rather than how it looked,” Copeland says 
“It was a form of therapy for the performer where the students 
practically ignored the audience.” In Woyzeck. the German 


expressionist tragedy whose title character of the oppressed sol 
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dier prefigured Bogosian’s ranting characters, Copeland gave 
Bogosian specific physical direction and urged him to externalize 
the performance. 

“He really gave me concrete stuff,” Bogosian says. “You never know 
when a teacher's going to turn you on, but that was significant.” 

Bogosian may have been more receptive to the message 
because of his circuitous path to Oberlin, vividly described in his 
1996 book of the screenplay to SubUrhia. Only after completing 
the manuscript did he realize that he had written the story of 
his life at age 20. After enrolling at the University of Chicago “on 
a cloud of hippie attitude,” he was surprised by its rigor and even- 
tually decided to leave school and return to his hometown of 
Woburn, Mass., a Boston suburb with a mix of industrial decay 
and commercial sprawl. 

A period of profound drift followed—encapsulated by the play's 
elliptical wanderings—but eventually, “I figured out that since | 
was doing nothing with my life anyway, | might as well do nothing 
at college,” Bogosian writes in his book. “And since college was 
pointless (this was my reasoning), | might as well do something 
pointless I enjoyed. So I transferred to Oberlin and entered the 
theater department there. And in this great ass-backwards feat my 
professional life began. Through this deep insight my life changed.” 

When Bogosian arrived at Oberlin in 1974, the currents rip- 
pling through campus and the broader culture may have made his 
head spin at times, but they ultimately galvanized his sense of 
purpose and self-reliance. 

“Oberlin does something to people,” he says now. “You become 
someone independent who goes outside the status quo and tries 
things. For me and my peers from Oberlin, Bill Irwin and Julie 
Taymor ... self-starting is a big part of what we learned.” 

Two years and a life change later, Bogosian graduated and 
immediately lit out for New York, where he performed downtown, 
including at The Kitchen, the legendary venue whose cross-media 
lineups included everyone from Bill T. Jones and Cindy Sherman 


to Laurie Anderson and David Byrne. Between 1976 and 1982, he 
appeared in 16 of his own works, many of them solos, before a 
scout from Joe Papp’s Public Theatre finally gave him his big break. 

“Oberlin also has this close connection with New York City,” 
Bogosian says. “That allows you to become familiar with the city 
without being too threatened. | was such a suburban kid. New 
York was just too much. But Oberlin allowed me to figure out how 
to negotiate New York. And it has a really solid value system that 
continues to be part of me today. My kids go to Friends’ school, 
Quaker school. 

“It's really important; that foundation cornerstone stuff has to 
be about how your values interact with others and your place in 
the big picture, which is a big Oberlin thing,” he adds. “People can 
mock it and say, ‘you liberals’ or whatever. But it works for me.” @ 


Dade Hayes is the assistant managing editor of Variety in New York. 


In His Own Words... 


. . ’ ace . . . . . ane ake = - i = Lie eps * nak ou > 
Eric Bogosian’s writing is often as spikily entertaining on the page as it is onstage. The following is an excerpt from his 1983 solo 


performance, Fun House, which later appeared in print. 


A man sits at a table, speaks in a growly, inner-city voice. 


“Every time | have fried calamari, I feel like I’m going to blow up! ... Vincent, be a good boy and pour your uncle a cup of cof- 


fee there ... Just half a cup, no sugar, I’m having a diet ... 


So Vincent, you go visit Frank in the hospital? How's he doing, he’s doing OK, right? Just gallstones, right? | was gonna go visit 
him last week but I got home from work and [ couldn't move! | even bought him a geranium for his room there, but | left it on the 


Mister Coffee machine in his office and it got all burnt up! 


So how’s he doing? He's doing all right, huh? Just gallstones, huh? Gallstones is nothing! | saw the whole operation on Marcus 


Welby, M.D. Right on TV they showed it. Very simple operation, | could do it myself. They just make one little cut in the stomach 

‘ . +) . y _ ~ GN 17 TAKE ic re a . ‘ Ye ] y=) 
like this ... then they got this thing, uh like, it’s like a grapefruit spoon, OK? They take this grapefruit spoon and they dig out those 
gallstones. That's all ... and then they throw ‘em away. Throw ‘em away right in the garbage. They don't even keep ‘em. You figure for 


the amount of money you pay for that operation they'd at least give you the gallstones to take home ... show ‘em to the kids ... give 
‘em to the dog to play with ... Forgetaboutit! ... Merv Griffin had those gallstones one time, he was back on the show in two weeks. 

ice 
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Molecular biologist Nora Besansky didn't want to become “a biology nerd” at Oberlin, but the lure 


of malaria research was too great to resist. Now she runs a nationally renowned senetics laboratory 


where researchers are paving the way for ‘genetically engineered mosquitoes” that could one day 


stop the devastating disease in its tracks. 


By Tom Nugent Photos by Matt Cashore 


n the summer of 1986, a graduate student at Yale University 
walked into a campus genetics laboratory and got the surprise 
of her life. 

Staring at a sheet of laboratory film, Nora Besansky ran her 
eyes over the series of dark and light bands. This can't be accurate, 
she told herself. There must have been a mistake. 

But the pattern of horizontal bands on the Southern Blot DNA 
test was crystal-clear: Besansky had finally located a key segment 
of DNA in the genome of one of humankind’s deadliest enemies 
—a malaria-carrying mosquito. 

Her pulse racing and heart hammering, the young geneticist 
realized that she'd just struck scientific gold. 

After hundreds of fruitless laboratory tests stretching back two 
years, Besansky had at last pinpointed a group of “transposable 
elements” in the genetic makeup of the Anopheles gambiae mos- 
quito—a brutally effective disease host that kills more than | mil- 
lion African children each year by infecting them with malaria. 

For Besansky, a 1982 Oberlin biology graduate, the memory of 
that breakthrough still burns with a fiery radiance. 

“That was one of those ‘I-could-have-died-on-the-spot’ happy 
moments that a scientist never forgets,” she says. “Up until that 
moment, no one had ever identified a family of transposable ele- 
ments in that mosquito, and searching for them proved to be 
extremely difficult. I'd been working on it for several years, and I'd 
been getting negative results over and over again. 

“After so many failures, I’d assumed that the next batch of tests 
I sent out would come back negative, too. But then, when | 
looked at the Southern Blot film ... well, that was the most beau- 
tiful thing I'd ever seen, and nothing has ever quite equaled that 
moment of discovery.” 


Searching for a tool against malaria 
Ask Besansky—now a 48-year-old veteran molecular biologist at 
Notre Dame University—why she became so excited that long-ago 
morning, and she'll quickly launch into a mini-lecture on the complex 
subject of “population genetics” in malaria-transmitting mosquitoes. 
“The key thing to understand is that transposable elements 
occur in all living creatures,” says Besansky with the easy elo- 
quence of a born teacher. “They are simply pieces of DNA that 
know how to move around inside chromosomes and reproduce 
themselves. And these highly mobile elements can move from one 
part of a mosquito’s genome to another, and also from one group 


of mosquitoes to another. 
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Transposable elements, she says, are interesting in their own 
right. “But what's really cool is that they have the potential to help 
us create a mosquito that no longer transmits the most lethal 
form of malaria, but instead, kills it.” 

To understand how such a transgenic mosquito would work, it 
helps to think of these transposable elements as a genetic copy 
machine that knows how to endlessly replicate itself within a 
mosquitos genome. Because the organic fragments that make up 
this self-replicating DNA can jump from one mosquito to the 
next—and then “turn on the copier” to replicate themselves in huge 
numbers—malaria fighters have long dreamed of tagging them 
with an inserted gene that could interrupt the life cycle of the 
malaria parasite in the mosquito. 

How would the strategy work? The biochemistry is complex, 
but the concept is simple, says Besansky. After creating a “genet- 
ically engineered” version of the An. gambiae mosquito (by far the 
most common transmitter of the disease in Africa, where most 
deaths occur), the scientists would release it in areas most affected 
by the parasite. Once dispersed into the world, and now “armed” 
with the extra malaria-killing gene, the transgenic insect would 
gradually spread its anti-malaria parasite DNA throughout mil- 
lions and then billions of African mosquitoes. 

The bottom line: because human beings catch malaria when 
bitten by mosquitoes that carry the parasite in their saliva, adding the 
anti-malaria parasite gene to the genome of the insects (known as the 
“disease vectors’) would eventually break the cycle of transmission. 

Although the creation and dissemination of such malaria- 
fighting mosquitoes is probably 10 to 20 years away, there’s little 
doubt that transposable elements could play a key role in making 
it happen. 

“What I found in the Yale lab that day was a basic tool that 
could someday help shut down malaria,” says Besansky, who now 
teaches genetics and runs her own malaria vector lab. And while 
she’s careful to note that the particular family of elements she dis- 
covered (the “Tl Retrotransposon Family”) lacks the genetic mobil- 
ity to serve as the eventual anti-malaria copy machine, she still 
basks in the glow of having discovered the first-ever such ele- 
ments in An. gambiae. 

“| feel very fortunate that | was able to pinpoint another tool 
in the ongoing struggle against the disease,” she says. “I went to 
graduate school after Oberlin with the express intention of find- 
ing that tool, because | knew it might someday help in malaria 
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Understanding how mosquitoes adapt 

These days Besansky’s work focuses mainly on learning how dif- 
ferent species of mosquitoes are able to mutate genetically so 
they can quickly adapt to changes in their environment, espe- 
cially land-use changes such as deforestation, rice farming, and 
intensive agriculture. 

With that knowledge, Besansky hopes scientists of the future 
will be better equipped to create malaria-fighting, transgenic mos- 
quitoes that can't so easily dodge our ways of fighting back. “The 
only real tool we have for malaria control today is insecticide- 
impregnated bed nets,” she explains. “They still work well because 
most malaria vector mosquitoes are still susceptible to insecti- 
cides, and even more importantly, most bite indoors at night, 
when humans are safely sleeping under the nets. 

“But if we've learned anything in recent years, it’s that these 
mosquitoes change and adapt very quickly. Even scarier, they can 
change their biting behavior. They could conceivably start biting 
during the daytime when people are up and about. What then?” 

To prevent mosquitoes from mutating and rendering such 
weapons useless, says Besansky, it’s important to understand 
the genetic basis of such adaptations, especially in Africa. “I’m in 
this for the long haul,” she vows. “My lab is interested in under- 
standing the genetic basis of how these different mosquito pop- 
ulations adapt.” 

Born and raised in the Washington, D.C., area, Besansky land- 
ed at Oberlin in 1978. “I'd grown up in a liberal Democratic 
household, and for me, Oberlin fit that mold perfectly,” she says. 
“It was small and down to earth—not like some of the Ivy League 
schools where things tended to get pompous at times.” 

“I remem- 
ber sitting through one of [retired biology professor] Dennis 


Although she soon found herself drawn to biology 


Luck’s fascinating lectures on gene sequencing and asking myself 
what it all meant’—Besansky says she was dead-set against 
becoming “the kind of biology nerd that | am now!” 

“| got good grades, I guess,” she recalls (and without mentioning 
that she was a Phi Beta Kappa), “but | wanted no part of becom- 
ing a ‘star biology major.’ So I took the bare minimum of required 
biology courses. Meanwhile, I was taking tons of other stuff—his- 
tory and music and magical realism in Latin-American literature. 
I was all over the place. 

“I wanted to learn about art, culture, you name it. And | got a 
terrific opportunity to do just that, after | signed up for a semester- 
abroad program that let me study mosquito ecology in Costa Rica.” 

After earning her biology degree, Besansky took a job as a tech- 
nician in a research laboratory at the National Institutes of 
Health. Within a year, she was hooked on molecular genetics and 
wound up at Yale, where she spent six years working on transpos- 
able elements in An. gambiae before a six-year stint as a staff sci- 
entist at the Malaria Branch of the Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention in Atlanta. 

As her research on mosquito genetics and malaria took off. 
Besansky was recruited by the biology department at Notre Dame. 
For the past decade, she’s taught genetics to undergrads and super- 
vised a dozen technicians, graduate assistants, postdoctoral fel- 
lows, and full-time researchers in her own highly specialized lab 


in Notre Dame's Center for Global Health and Infectious Diseases, 
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“When you take a look at 
what a disease like malaria 
does to people—especially in 
impoverished regions—it's 
easy to find the motivation 
to get back into that lab 


and keep working.” 


Quiz Besansky’s colleagues about her contribution to scientif- 
ic research, and they'll often point out that she’s doing both basic 
and applied research. “What's really cool is the way she’s asking 
basic questions related to molecular genetics, but she’s doing it by 
focusing on the genome of an insect that makes people sick,” says 
Notre Dame Biology Professor Jessica J. Hellmann, who special- 
izes in the ecology of grasslands. 

“Nora is involved in pure research, even as she applies it to help- 
ing win the battle against malaria. She’s also a terrific teacher.” 

While directing the daily research in her lab, Besansky has also 
produced a steady stream of scientific papers and journal articles, 
a fact that was cited by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science (AAAS) in 2005, when she was select- 
ed to become an AAAS Fellow. At the Johns Hopkins University 
Malaria Research Institute, one of the country’s foremost centers 
for studying the disease, malaria researcher Sean Prigge says that 
Besanky’s work on the population genetics of African mosquitoes 
seems likely to play a vital part in someday controlling—and 
maybe even eradicating—malaria in Africa. 

“From my vantage point, her approach looks like it will provide 
us with an exciting tool that we can ultimately use as part of a 
widespread eradication program,” says Prigge. “Malaria is a formi- 
dable opponent, and I’m glad that Nora is out there working on 
mosquito genetics. We're going to need every tool we can get.” 

So how does Besansky maintain the frenetic pace required for 
teaching, researching, publishing, editing scientific journals, and 
winning research grants (she’s currently operating her lab with 
$2.5 million in funds from the National Institutes of Health) 
while also helping to raise two teenage sons? 

“When you take a look at what a disease like malaria does to 
people 


especially in impoverished regions in Africa—it’s easy to 
find the motivation to get back into that lab and keep working.” 

She means it, too. Ask her husband of 27 years, Frank Collins, 
a veteran tropical disease researcher and Clark Professor of Biology 
at Notre Dame, about her work habits, and he'll tell you that she 
“works harder than anybody I know, and she’s also a far better sci- 
entistthanlam.” 
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\lthough Besansky feels optimistic about the long-term future 
of malaria control in Africa, she tells her students that wiping out 
Plasmodium falciparum (the most common form of the disease) 
wont happen anytime soon. “This microbial predator has proved 
to be exceedingly good over time at using its genetic plasticity to 
dodge every bullet we fire at it.” 

For example, to avoid detection by human antibodies, the par- 
asite employs the effective strategy of constantly altering the 
structure of the proteins it deposits on cell walls it attacks, effec- 
tively camoutlaging itself at the molecular level. By employing 
these “camouflage” proteins, the parasite can often avoid detec- 
tion by the immune system, then wreak havoc as it literally 
“drinks the blood” of its victims, cell by cell. 

Another powerful strategy employed by the bug is a technique 
known as “sequestering,” in which the invading parasite glues 
itself to tiny blood vessels and remains motionless for days at a 
time. This way, it avoids passing through the body’s spleen, where 
antibodies prowl night and day in search of microbial trespassers 
to kill. 

“There's no doubt that this is an extremely capable adversary, 


and its tragic to witness the suffering it causes each day, espe- 


Brad White: Warrior Against Malaria 


He spends his days—and more than a few of his nights—perched 
above a giant 3730 XL DNA analyzer, where he searches tirelessly for a 
chink in the genetic armor of one of humankind’s most lethal enemies: 
the malaria-spreading An. gambiae mosquito. 

“Analyzing genetic data from mosquitoes can get pretty complicated 
at times,” says Bradley J. White ’04, a PhD student in Nora Besansky’s 
malaria vector research lab at Notre Dame University, “but | actually 
enjoy the complexity. 

“For this kind of work, you need good critical thinking skills, since 
you're often being challenged to find explanations for genetic process- 
es that are very difficult to untangle. The other night | wound up work- 
ing here in the lab until 2 a.m. | didn’t mind staying up late, because | 
was able to track a chromosomal inversion [genetic anomaly] by sifting 
through tons and tons of genetic data. 

“| wound up with a beautiful Bell curve on the graph | made...and 
also with some exciting findings about inversion and genetic plasticity 
and how they might play a role in the way mosquitoes transmit malaria.” 

A native of Tampa, Florida, White double-majored in biology and 
English at Oberlin. While studying the ecology of the West Nile virus, 
writing a thesis on the works of contemporary Irish poet Eavan Boland, 
and playing on several Oberlin tennis teams, he took a plunge into 
hard-core scientific research and signed on for a summer job as a 
research assistant to Associate Professor of Biology Mary Garvin. That 
job led to his current post as a lab tech and genomics researcher in 
Besansky’s malaria lab at Notre Dame. 

The Public Library of Science Genetics recently published some of 
his findings and now White says he can’t get enough of the high-tech 
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cially in Africa,” says Besansky, referencing recent studies by the 
World Health Organization that suggest that malaria kills a child 
somewhere in the world every 30 seconds. 

‘Ive seen estimates that as many as 3 million people are dying 
each year from malaria,” she sighs. “And it’s very painful to admit, 
but the work we're doing on mosquito population genetics in this 
lab right now isn’t going to save those 3 million, or the 3 million 
who will die next year. 

“All we can do is wake up in the morning and work very hard, 
so that someday, whether it’s 10 years or 50 years from now, this 


terrible disease will finally be eliminated from our world.” © 


Tom Nugent is a freelance writer in Michigan and a frequent con- 
tributor to OAM. 


Nora Besansky and Brad White 


lab where he logs so many hours. “I’ve spent most of my career work- 
ing with this machine,” he notes, while giving the stainless steel case 
of his 3730 XL an affectionate pat. 

“I’ve probably looked at more than a million base pairs in the mos- 
quito’s genetic code by now, and yet | keep making new connections and 
coming upon insights almost every day.” 

He was also motivated by a recent malaria research project in 
Cameroon, where he witnessed some of the horrendous effects of the 
disease on suffering human beings. 

“| went into a hospital in a Cameroonian village,” he recalls, “and 
they showed me their medical supplies. They didn’t really have anything 
more than | have in my own house—stuff like Band-Aids and aspirin, 
and not much else. 

“In many parts of Africa, disease and poverty are everywhere. And 
yet you also find this amazing joy in living and this amazing sense of 
hope, especially among the children. | returned to the lab feeling ener- 
gized and ready to get back to work!” 
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As the seats in King 106 fill up on a Thursday night in mid-September, Jim 


Rokakis ’77 hurtles down the stairs to the front of the classroom. He plunks 


a sign on an easel—the corners so bent with use that it hardly stands up 


straight. It’s a map of Ohio’s Cuyahoga County, where Rokakis is county 


treasurer. Thousands of red dots mark the locations of foreclosed properties. 


Rokakis gazes at the Oberlin students for a minute, all the way 
up to the top row, where his wife, Laurie Shafer Rokakis '78, sits. 
“| haven't been in this room in 30 years,’ he says wonderingly. 
Then he explains his trajectory into city politics, which began when 
he was the same age as some of these students. He segues quick- 
ly into the subject they will tackle over the next four Thursday 
nights: the subprime mortgage meltdown and its genesis in places 
like Cleveland, the worst-hit community in the nation, where 
predatory loans have devastated entire neighborhoods. 

Rokakis was one of the few people raising a red flag about 
these loans back in 2000. As early as 2006, he predicted the loss 
of trillions of dollars wrapped up in subprime mortgages, which 
would shake the foundations of the world’s economy. The 
Oberlin class is the third group he’s addressed this day about the 
crisis. He never looks at a single note. 

“The subprime crisis is a profound turning point for our soci- 
ety and economy and culture,” Rokakis says, pacing the front of 
the room with his arms wrapped tightly across his chest, his tie 
fluttering beneath one elbow. “You're living in historic times. 
Youll be talking about this for the rest of your lives.” 

Over the next four weeks, he will introduce the students to all 
the players in what might be the greatest economic crisis since 
the Great Depression. He will track the bundling of bad loans into 
complex financial instruments sold all over the world—so com- 
plex that rating agencies didn’t understand them, buyers didn't 
understand them, and even the sellers barely understood them. 
While apologizing for using a hackneyed metaphor, he discusses 
the perfect storm of factors that brought about this crisis: the 
starry-eyed notion that everyone should and could own a home. 
The lack of regulation that allowed both neighborhood con artists 
and cocky financial wizards on Wall Street to run wild. And greed 

“greed on an industrial scale, greed of biblical proportions.” 

“It's terrific to have practitioners like Jim come in to talk about 
their work,” says Luis Fernandez, chair of the economics depart- 


ment. “Jim is showing students that you can take something very 
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complicated and break it into little pieces. We can look at the 
beginning; we can see how it all happened. There are things we 
study in basic economics that are behind all of this. Moral haz- 
ard. Fraud. The effect of deregulation. People not paying atten- 
tion to risk because they think other people will bear the losses.” 


eople around the world now read about Jim Rokakis’s pre- 

science in articles, blogs, and his own 2007 op-ed in the 

Washington Post. He is interviewed regularly (48 times and 
counting) by film crews from across the globe who are produc- 
ing documentaries about the mortgage crisis. Ironically, Rokakis 
may be such a valued observer of this international crisis 
because his attention has been so fiercely local. He lives in the 
Cleveland suburb of Rocky River, just miles from the Archwood- 
Denison neighborhood where he grew up. He never took his eye 
off what was happening on the ground in ordinary neighbor- 
hoods that were so far from—yet so intricately and invisibly con- 
nected to—Wall Street. 

“I don't know if I’ve ever known anyone who loves the city of 
Cleveland the way Jim does,” says Kathleen Engel, an expert on 
mortgage finance and regulation at Cleveland State University’s 
Marshall College of Law, who has worked with Rokakis on the 
mortgage issue. “He's really become my hero.” 

Rokakis’s father tended sheep in his native Crete until four 
years before Jim’s birth, when poverty drove him to test the dream 
of emigration to America. He accumulated enough money to bring 
the rest of the family to the U.S. in 1955 and moved into public 
housing in Cleveland. Rokakis’s parents couldn't drive or speak 
more than a few words of English, but they had a passion for 
community and politics. They passed this passion on to their son. 

At Oberlin, the blue-collar Rokakis felt so intimidated that he 
never spoke a word in any of his classes. He majored in urban 
studies and wrote his senior thesis on housing courts, which 
push negligent absentee landlords to care for their properties. 


He made friends at Oberlin who likewise were interested in 
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politics. They'd follow him back to Cleveland for weekends and 
eat his mother’s almond cookies while listening to him bemoan 
the decline of his neighborhood, where pristine shops and streets 
were starting to give way to urban blight. When Rokakis decided 
to make a run for Cleveland City Council, before he even grad- 
uated from Oberlin, several of these Oberlin friends—Mike Pauls, 


Rob Wollf, and David Krischer—supported him. 

Rokakis might have been too shy to speak up in class, but he 
didn't have a problem talking to his neighbors in Cleveland's 
Ward 6. “When he started campaigning, | never saw anybody 
who was such a natural at it or had such a liking for endlessly 
banging on doors and talking to people,” says Pauls '79, who also 
hailed from Cleveland's west side. 

It became obvious to his Oberlin friends that he'd been talk- 
ing to people in the neighborhood about politics all his life. “He 
already had a group of well-defined supporters in the ward,” says 
Rob Wolff ’77. “A lot of young people from the neighborhood 
were very excited to work for him.” What seemed like a long-shot 
bid became a good bet over the summer of 1977 as Rokakis and 
his friends campaigned and sat in on city council meetings to 
evaluate the entrenched councilman, Ted Sliwa. One day in late 
August, two bits of momentous news reached the campaign. 
Elvis had died, and Sliwa had dropped out of the race. Rokakis 
won the primary in October and was elected to city council in 
November. At age 22, he was its youngest-ever member. 


His first term of office was tumultuous—both for him and for 


the city. Another young man also had just won election and was 
making headlines around the country. At 31, Dennis Kucinich 
was the youngest-ever mayor of Cleveland and throughout the 
nation. His two-year tenure was marked by jokes—City Hall was 
referred to as “Kiddie Hall” 
tration clashed at one time or another with just about every busi- 


and by high drama, as his adminis- 


ness, civic and neighborhood leader, and group in the city. 

“Those two years were like the last days of Salvador Allende, 
before he was overthrown by the CIA, when Allende was wear- 
ing a helmet and flak jacket and carrying a rifle through one cri- 
sis after another,” Rokakis observes, his candor undiminished by 
the fact that his wife works for Congressman Kucinich. “Every 
morning, the news media would camp out at City Hall. There 
might not have been a news story at 9, but they figured there 
would be one by noon. They were never disappointed.” 


During those first two years, there was an attempted recall of 


Kucinich, who in turn attempted recalls of Rokakis and many 
other members of city council. The council president and a 
group of other councilmen were accused of taking payoffs from 
a carnival operator. Cleveland became the first major American 
city to go into default since the Great Depression. On top of 
these political and financial calamities, the city faced a court- 
ordered school desegregation order. As cross-town busing com- 
menced in 1979, the exodus to the suburbs—white and black— 
accelerated, leaving the city in ever growing distress. 

Rokakis survived that first fractious term in office and stayed 
another 17 years. He compares that time to a dog’s life, in which 
every year felt like seven. He focused much of his effort on 
neighborhood revitalization. He worked with residents to clear 


out combat zones” of rowdy bars and porn shops. He helped to 


start and encourage the activities of community organizations. 
He pushed for the creation of a housing court. 

By the late 1990s, Rokakis was discouraged with city politics 
and ready to quit when crisis hit Cuyahoga County's treasury 
department. The then-treasurer had committed county funds to 
risky investments that ultimately cost the county $114 million— 
at that point, the largest percentage loss of public funds of any 
county in the country. People asked Rokakis to run for treasurer 
and restore sanity. He agreed and was elected to office in 1997. 

“The office is narrowly defined as collecting tax dollars twice 
a year and investing them—not losing them, as the prior guy 
had done,” Rokakis says. “But I knew there were things in state 
law that gave me openings to do other things, too.” Taking advan- 
tage of those opportunities, he created innovative programs that 
help homeowners and neighborhoods. For these and other 
efforts, Rokakis received a national award for Smart Growth 
Achievement from the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency, 
American City & County magazine's County Leader of the 
Year Award, and the 2007 Government Service Award from 
NeighborWorks America. 


n 2000, a group of council members approached Rokakis with 

news that houses were being turned over—flipped—at a rapid 

rate in their wards. At its worst, houses changed hands two 
and three times a month. No one made improvements to the flipped 
properties, so their prices rose without any connection to their 
real values. When Rokakis began to study the situation, he found 
that county foreclosure rates had more than doubled in the pre- 
3,300 in 1995‘ to 7,000 in 2000: 
So, he educated himself about what was happening. In neigh- 


vious five years, from 


borhoods throughout Cleveland, low-level mortgage brokers were 
doing everything they could to drum up business by arranging 
loans for people who could ill afford them. Many of these were 
so-called ninja loans, meaning the applicants had “no income, no 


jobs, and no assets.” About half of the people getting loans were 


scammers out to flip houses; the other half were ordinary people 
who either didn’t understand how their payments would later 
skyrocket or were deceived about the terms of the loans. Rokakis 
found out that mortgage banks were actually paying the brokers 
a higher premium for loans that were the worst—and most like- 
ly to fail—for the home buyer. 

Rokakis and others did everything they could to draw atten- 
tion to this pattern of predatory lending. In 2001, they convinced 
the Federal Reserve Bank in Cleveland to hold a conference on 
the subject. Two hundred people gathered to discuss the prob- 
lem, but the Fed declined to take action. Rokakis met with the 
FBI, the US. 


Cleveland, trying to find an authority willing to intervene and 


Postal Inspectors, and federal attorneys in 


prosecute what he believed were criminal activities. Someone in 
the U.S. Attorney's Office asked him why they should prosecute. 
If there was a crime, who was the victim? “The banks were mak- 
ing these loans as quickly as possible and then selling them off 
to Wall Street,” Rokakis says. “Who was the victim? The neigh- 
borhood was the victim. When I told them that, one of the attor- 
neys rolled his eyes.” 


In 2002, Cleveland became the first city in the nation to pass 
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“The banks were making these loans as quickly as possible and then selling 


them off to Wall Street. Who was the victim? The neighborhood was the victim.” 


an anti-predatory lending bill. Two other cities in Ohio quickly 
followed suit. Soon, lobbyists for the real estate industry, banks, 
and Wall Street firms descended on Columbus to protest these 
local laws. The Ohio state legislature passed a bill forbidding 
municipalities from enacting anti-predatory lending legislation, 
arguing that the state should take on this responsibility. Rokakis 
testified against the bill as the lobbyists looked on. “There was a 
wall of them,” he said. “Eighty white males in $3,000 suits. They 
took up one whole side of the chamber.” 

It took the state legislature another four years to pass its own 
anti-predatory lending law in 2006. That year there were 13,500 
foreclosures in Cuyahoga County. 

Rokakis and others continued looking for solutions. The coun- 
ty launched the “Don't Borrow Trouble” Foreclosure Prevention 
Program, which provides counseling to thousands of homeown- 
ers and has saved nearly 4,200 people from foreclosure since 
March 2006. More recently, Rokakis has worked to create land 
banks through which abandoned, tax-foreclosed properties trans- 
fer directly to the counties, thereby avoiding the sheriff auctions 
and eBay sales that contribute to more flipping. 

“Some neighborhoods can’t be saved,” Rokakis sighs. “With a 
land bank, we can decide how to use these properties for the 
benefit of the public. We'll look at the next strategy for these 
communities. In some cases, that will mean assembling large 
blocks of land for the next stage of development in the city.” 

Rokakis continues to talk about the mortgage meltdown on 
the radio, at meetings of mayors and chambers of commerce, and 
on the streets, where people stop him to bemoan the ravaging of 


their beloved communities. He’s testified in front of Congress; 
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the fourth time, in late October, he insisted on talking about the 
Community Reinvestment Act (CRA) instead of the early warn- 
ing signs of the current crisis, because he felt enough had been 
said about that. 

“Some people were actually trying to say that we're in trouble 
because CRA forces banks to make loans to poor people,” 
Rokakis says. “But all CRA says is that banks have to make loans 
to underserved areas. They've done it very nicely since 1977. | 
testified that 87 percent of the loans that went bad were not even 
covered by CRA—they were done by non-depostitory banks.” 

At the end of Rokakis’s class in Oberlin, the next generation 
of urban saviors swarms around him. He has found them “amaz- 
ing and insightful, as passionate and committed to issues of 
social justice as my generation.” Eight students will go on to do 
internships at the land bank and the foreclosure prevention pro- 
gram. There, they will develop ground-level expertise as they 
help Rokakis clean up this mess. 

Mikayla Lytton, a junior from Philadelphia who's majoring in 
economics, plans to do an internship with the foreclosure pre- 
vention program. A self-described “typical Oberlin student who 
wants to save the world,” she'd like to help people in danger of 
losing their homes understand and renegotiate their mortgage 
agreements. Shes impressed with Rokakis’s determination to 
keep speaking out for these people and with his willingness to 
keep speaking to people like her. “I ran into Jim at Gibson’s one 
night after class,” she says. “He was eating his dinner, but he was 


more than willing to keep talking as long as | had questions.” @ 


Kris Ohlson is a freelance writer in Cleveland. 
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Students consider 
organizing Gay Lib 


by LINDA ECKSMITH 


Oberlin graduate Joey Plaster takes steps to 


record and preserve Oberlin’s LGBT history 


By Peter Nicholson ’91 


ophomore Harmony Pringle first learned of the Oberlin 

College LGBT Community History Project web site last 

fall while doing research for her journalism paper on 
Oberlin history. 

Intrigued by the posting of an Oberlin Review item about an 
alleged fight that occurred in 1971 during a public dance in 
Wilder Hall hosted by Oberlin Gay Liberation, Oberlin’s first gay 
student group, she contacted the web site’s creator, Joey Plaster 
QO. Plaster, in turn, connected her with members of the campus 
community from that era. Through interviews with faculty mem- 
bers, administrators, and former students, Pringle tried to estab- 
lish what really happened at that dance in 1971. She shared an 
essay describing what she learned with Plaster, who posted it to 
his growing online archive. 

(his multidirectional collaboration is the core of the GCom- 
munity History Project, an ongoing, participatory memory bank that 
Plaster says “expands and grows as Oberlin students and alumni 


invent new, queer ways of interacting with the world.” The site is 


exemplary in being community-based and more wide-ranging than 
any others, says Oberlin Professor of History Clayton Koppes. 


Plaster began his research into Oberlin’s gay history while still 


student. Now, after 60 plus interviews with alumni, faculty, and 
stall he has built an invaluable ar hive unique among colleges and 
universities—olf experiences hidden and almost foreotten Personal 
‘tories, says Assistant Protessor of ( OMparative \merican Studies 
h(a, 
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A response to Gay Liberation 
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Gay Lib moves out of the closet 


Pat Clawson and Gary Keeper 


Meredith Raimondo, are vital in expanding our knowledge about 
the history of lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, and queer organ- 
izations and institutions. The students’ experiences are also “an 


important, but often unrecognized, element of the history of 
social justice at Oberlin College.” 

Plaster’s original research spanned the 1920s through the early 
1970s, decades prior to those covered by Into the Pink, a book pub- 
lished by the Oberlin Alumni Association in 1996 that compiled 
conversations with LGBT alumni at a reunion in 1991. 
Plaster's look into Oberlin’s earlier years debunked a long- 
standing presumption that there was no communal LG st tu- 
dent or faculty activity on campus until the late 1960s, oe the 
Stonewall riots in New York led to new gay and lesbian visibility 
and eventually inspired Oberlin’s first gay student organization in 
Reval 

Plaster compiled interviews with alumni into a narrative enti- 
tled Behind the Masks, 


History Project web site. Reprints of past ( berlin Review articles, 


which is now part of the Community 
campus speeches, and other historical documents flesh out a 
timeline of LGBT life on campus. 

“One alum submitted a treasure trove of Review clippings and 
LGBT organizational records, as well as a whimsical ‘Oberlin les 
bian survival map’ she found on campus around 1989,” he says. 
Other postings include a letter from a parent to President 
Fairchild, written in 1878 after her child was punished for cross 
dressing; a series of diary entries from the 1940s and 1950s by a 
gay Conservatory student; and an audio clip from a 1971] alumni 
luncheon speech given by campus gay activist Patrick Broome 


|, who criticized Oberlin’s policies related to LGBT students 


Perhaps even more captivating than the documents are the 


personal stories offered by alumni themselves. Dozens of tormet 


Joey Plaster at the GLBT Historical Society in San Francisco 


students have added their own oral histories and narratives to the 
web site, documenting their diverse and divergent experiences 
through the years as members of the LGBT community. 

“In the decades preceding the 1970s, you have, on the one 
hand, kids sulking in their rooms and contemplating suicide, and 
on the other hand, fabulous queers having a great time in their 
‘secret societies, finding gay professors who would mentor them, 


and claiming spaces of their own,” says Plaster. 


There was no ‘outing’ of someone or a sense of spreading rumors...We 
were very protective of one another. [We used] first names basically, 
not saying anything to the administration or the professors. ...It was 
nice to know there were other like-minded fellows there who weren't 
trying to get themselves kicked out. —Rev. Robert Wood GST '51 


[Any mention of homosexuality was] very, very rare, and always with 
a negative connotation. ...So that, | think really characterizes the 
period, of the real invisibility—the historical and literary invisibility 
of what it was that we felt ourselves attracted to. And that of course 
made it much more difficult, when there was no historical or public 
affirmation of people who felt the way we do. —Bi/I Vance '56 


Plaster attributes the divergence of student experiences to the 
silence and invisibility of the era, and to differences in individual 
psychology and personality. But LGBT communities were also 


frazmented by other differences, such as class, race, and gender. 


[Oberlin was] where | recognized that there was discrimination among 
gay people—much to my surprise. There were certain clubs that didn’t 
want black kids. ... There were times when | felt that the white gays 
stayed away from the black gays. —Francois Clemmons ‘67 
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In light of the fact that | later became a gay activist and became sort 
of a prominent out politician, maybe it’s Surprising that | was so com- 
pletely closeted when | was in college, but | guess that’s just an indi- 
cation of how things changed between the mid ’50s and the early 
‘70s. ...[Oberlin] didn’t prepare me to be “out,” [but] it prepared me 
for liberal politics, for liberation movements | guess you could say, in 
the broader sense of the word. —Allan Spear '58 


Many of the lesbian narrators, says Plaster, didn’t develop a 
strong lesbian identity until well after Oberlin. 


When | saw and spent time with lesbians and bisexual women on cam- 
pus and felt like | had nothing in common with them, | didn’t think 
about this in terms of class and culture. | thought about this in terms 
of sexuality. Even though | had had a girlfriend up until | was 15 and 
had been sexual with girls extensively and not at all with guys, | 
assumed | must not be queer because | wasn’t like those who were. 
—Susan Raffo '85 


Conducting the oral histories and research, says Plaster, was 
part of a personal transformation that Oberlin nurtured. “It gave 
me models of LGBT adult life, reinforced my confidence in the 
power of social activism, and inspired pleasure and pride in queer 
resiliency and inventiveness.” 

He acknowledges that the history project contains significant 
gaps, particularly with regard to the stories of women, transgen- 
dered individuals, and people of color. These are holes Plaster is 
working to fill. In 2007, he attended a reunion of Oberlin Lambda 
Alumni, where he led an oral history workshop for students who 
wanted to record interviews with alumni. Audio clips and tran- 
scripts of many of these interviews have been posted to the web site. 

Interesting to Professor Raimondo is “the idea of using the web 
as both a publishing form and an archive.” She feels that “this 
strategy allows the narrative to continue to grow and to be acces- 
sible to lots of different people. It maintains the participatory 
nature of community history projects and uses it to renew and 
develop community through the project.” 

At first, Harmony Pringle’s research into the 1971 Gay Lib 
Dance proved inconclusive. Many of the individuals she contact- 
ed did not even remember a fracas breaking out. Finally, Oberlin 
Gay Liberation co-founder Pat Clawson ‘73 informed her that 
the fight occurred between an African American “townie” and 
a straight, white male student, and had more to do with race 
than sexuality. 

Pringle’s research raises as many questions as it answers. “We 
cant really draw any conclusions about Oberlin’s LGBT history 
if these stories are not known,” Plaster points out. Going for- 
ward, he adds, the contributions of Oberlin community mem- 
bers—past and present—will be invaluable in overcoming these 
limitations. @ 


Explore the Community History Project at www.oberlinlgbt.org. 


o 


Peter Nicholson iS founder and executive director of the Foresight 


Design Initiative in Chicago. Read his authors statement at 


www.oberlin.edu/oam. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION E& AWARDS 


ach year, the Oberlin Alumni Asso- 

ciation identifies and honors sever- 

al alumni whose contributions to 
Oberlin and/or achievements to society 
are considered outstanding. 

The Alumni Association's highest 
honor—the Alumni Medal—which 
recognizes outstanding, sustained, and 
unique service to Oberlin, was present- 
ed this year to Carl Gerber ’58 otf 
Washington, D.C. 

A chemistry major while at Oberlin, 
Carl the Alumni 
Association early on. In 1960, while work- 


became active with 
ing with the Atomic Energy Commission 
in Washington, he helped organize the 
D.C. regional alumni club. He coordinat- 
ed and stayed involved with it for many 
years and, in 2001, received the Oberlin 
Club of Washington Honors Award. 

In 1969, Carl joined in efforts to revi- 
talize the Alumni Association. Created were 
programs that tapped alumni to recruit 
students to Oberlin and to offer career 
advice to current students. Carl served on 
the Alumni Association's executive board for several terms and as 
president in 1972. 

For the past 25 years, Carl has been president or vice presi- 
dent of his class. He has served on his 50th-reunion planning 
committee, as chair of the alumni awards committee, and helped 
plan many major campus events, such as a series of symposia in 
connection with Oberlin’s sesquicentennial in 1983. He has lec- 
tured several Oberlin classes, presented three environmental col- 
loquia, and served on Oberlin’s Environmental Policy Advisory 
Group in the early 2000s. In 2001, the Alumni Association hon- 
ored him with its Distinguished Service Award. 

In his professional career, which spanned nearly 40 years, Carl 
focused on the management of research and development pro- 


grams and the interaction between science, technology, and pub- 
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Carl Gerber (left) received the Alumni Medal from Alumni Association President Bill 
Hilton '65 last May. 


lic policy—concentrating on energy and environmental issues. 
For 30 years, he held senior management and policy positions in 
government and with nonprofits such as NASA's Lewis Labora- 
tory, the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, the EPA, the National 
Science Foundation, the Brookings Institution, and more. 

In 1992, he sat on a World Health Organization panel that 
studied the environmental impact of energy production and use. 
He also served as the U.S. representative on the Energy and 
Environment Group of the Organization of Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development. 

In addition to a Congressional Fellowship, Carl received a 
William A. Jump award for exemplary achievement in public 
administration and an EPA Distinguished Career Award. 

Presenting the award to Carl last May during Oberlin’s 
Commencement ceremony was Alumni Association President 
Bill Hilton °65, who also noted Carl's lifelong appreciation for the 
arts, which was cultivated at Oberlin through his friendship with 
legendary professor of art history, Ellen Johnson. As a result, Carl 
has donated several works to the Allen Memorial Art Museum, 
has endowed a fund for the purchase of contemporary art, and is 
chair of the museum's visiting committee. 

“Carl has given much of himself to his alma mater,” said 
Hilton. “With this award, his fellow alumni say ‘thank vou for his 
vears of exceptional service and a career that exemplifies the best 
of Oberlin.” 
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he Alumni Association presented 

its other top awards during the 

annual meeting of the Alumni 
Council in September. 

Honored with the 2008 Distinguished 
Service Award, which recognizes out- 
standing and sustained service to the 
Alumni Association, was Jackie Bradley 
Hughes ’76, in part for her success in 
leading the Oberlin Alumni Association 
of African Ancestry (OA4). The group 
held a large and inspirational reunion in 2006 that drew | 
alumni to campus for two days of panel and group discussions, 
tours, receptions, and concerts. 

“Jackie encouraged black alumni to attend the reunion, to let 
current African-American students know about the success of 
their predecessors, and to serve as career mentors—all while 
strengthening the bonds among alumni,” said awards presenter 
Dixie Sommers 70, chair of the Alumni Awards Committee. 

Jackie also cofounded the 1835 Fund, which commemorates 
the year Oberlin began admitting students of color, to fund stu- 
dent stipends for internships and other activities supporting 
African ancestry constituencies. Within the Alumni Association, 
she has served as chair of the Nominations Committee, as a 


member of the Trustee Search Committee, and as an admissions 
representative. When not busy with Oberlin, Jackie is a human 
resources manager at Orrick, Herrington, and Sutcliffe, a law 
firm in San Francisco. 


he Association also honored two alumni with Certificates 
of Appreciation in recognition of their unique service and 
contributions to Oberlin. 

Maxine Houck ’58, who is well known by her classmates, 
has served as class president or class agent for nearly every year 
since 1973. “One of the class president's 
jobs is to write the class letter,” noted 
Sommers. “Maxine is a champion letter- 
writer. One of her classmates told us that 
Max's class letters are priceless in their 
humor and their effect and that they 
deserve to be published as a collection 
and set forth as an example!” 

Maxine also served Oberlin as an 
admissions representative and as a mem- 
ber 
reunion gift committees. A retired high 
school English teacher and leader in 
Planned Parenthood and the League of 
Women Voters, Maxine now lives in 
Oberlin. She enjoys traveling and has 
taken two trips to Russia with the Alumni 


of several 


Association. 
Also honored was Andy Goldner 


’56. cofounder and chair of the Alumni 
Association’s Development Committee, 


charged with enhancing alumni giving to Oberlin. “Andy is dedi- 
cated—and I mean dedicated—to ensuring that Oberlin has the 
resources to continue to be the place we want it to be,” said 
Sommers. “As we all know, one of the keys to financial strength 
is alumni giving. Andy was a leader in establishing the 
Development Committee and has worked tirelessly to build and 
strengthen relationships between it and Oberlin’s development 
office. He has also taken special steps to encourage our newest 
alumni to become givers.” 

Andy, who lives in Grants Pass, Oregon, has served Oberlin as 
class president, as an admissions representative, and as a mem- 
ber of his reunion gift committee. 


ach year, staff members in the 

Office of Admissions, Office of 

Development, and the Alumni 
Association also have the chance to rec- 
ognize additional volunteers. 

This year, four alumni were honored 
with the Class President of the Year 
Award (at right, from top to bottom): Al 
McQueen ’52 of Oberlin: Jeanne 
Atkinson ’53 of New York; George 
Shambaugh ’54 of Atlanta: and 
Thelma Morris ’54 of Oberlin, who 


together coordinated a “fabulously suc- 


cessful” 55th reunion in May. 

“This group began planning early and 
arranged many special programs for their 
classmates,’ said Sommers. “They en- 
couraged an impressive attendance 
with effective and informative reunion 


letters and personal calls to classmates, 
and they recruited more than a dozen 
cluster-mates to help set up headquar- 
ters and assist throughout the weekend.” 

Two alumni were honored with the 
Regional Coordinator of the Year Award: 
Jill Seidenstein ’93 and Michael 
Schwartz ’84, both of Seattle. “These 
two Seattle-ites have proudly carried the 
Oberlin banner at a myriad of successful 
events in their three years together,” 


Sommers said. “Michael and Jill have con- 
nected Seattle-area alumni with faculty, 
trustees, and alumni from other colleges, 
while also bringing the whole spectrum of 
social and cultural events to their region. 
Their love for Oberlin and their enthusi- 
asm for its alumni are evident in their cre- 
ativity in devising tremendously successful 
events and in their warm welcome to those 
new to the region.” 

Presented with the Admissions Coordi- 
nator of the Year Award was Tiffanie 


Photos by John Seyfried. Copy courtesy of the Oberlin Alumni Association. 


Luckett ’99, of Greenbelt, Maryland. ‘Tiffanie’s relationship 
with the Office of Admissions began when she served as an intern 


for the Alumni Recruiting Network and then as a senior intern 
with the admissions office. 

“For the past six years, Tiffanie has been a valued member of 
the Alumni Admissions Advisory Committee and has served as 
regional coordinator for the greater Washington, D.C., area for as 
long as we can remember,’ Sommers said. “Her support of the 
admissions office is a vital part of recruiting efforts, and her abil- 
ity to find alumni to help with our events, particularly the Alumni 
Interview Day in January, is legendary.” 

When not recruiting students to Oberlin, Tiffanie works as the 
director of development at the American Society of Hematology. 

Presented with the Class Agent of the Year Award was Amy 
Rothstein ’68, who has served as the Conservatory Cluster 
Agent for the Classes of 1967-1968-1969 for the past six years. 
“Last year, she helped alumni celebrate 
their 40th reunion in grand fashion by 
spearheading a fundraising drive that gar- 
nered a total of $1.05 million—more than 
$200,000 over the initial class goal—and 
with a participation rate of 61 percent,” 
Sommers said. “During this fundraising 
drive, Amy personally contacted 30 class- 
mates to help raise key gifts for the 


reunion, contributing to the overall suc- 


cess of the endeavor.” 

An avid musician, Amy teaches piano in McLean, Virginia, 
where she lives with her husband Richard ‘68. 

Also recognized this fall was Conservatory graduate Sharon 
Davis Gratto ’66 of Kettering, Ohio, who was honored with the 
Distinguished Alumnus Award from Oberlin’s Music Education 
Division. 


Sharon is currently a professor of music and chair of the music 
department at the University of Dayton. She spent 16 years at the 
Sunderman Conservatory of Music at Gettysburg College, where 
she coordinated the music education program and conducted 
several choirs. 

A specialist in 
world music, Sharon 
returned to Oberlin 
to 


present a workshop 


in September 


on the topic for 
music education stu- 
dents. She also stud- 
ies topics related to 
audition anxiety, arts- 
in-education pro- 
grams, arts instruc- 
tion in alternative 
school formats, and 


mentoring new music 


teachers. 
Jody Kerchner, director of music education 
at Oberlin, and Sharon Gratto ‘66 


Sharon has_ held 
several key positions 
with national organi- 
zations, including as national repertoire and standards chair for 
Ethnic and Multicultural Perspectives for the American Choral 
Directors Association. She holds master’s degrees from American 
University and the State University of New York at Potsdam, and 
a doctorate from Catholic University. 


Editor's Note: The Alumni Association’s 2008 Distinguished 
Achievment Award will be presented to Xavier Pi-Sunyer 
755 in March 2009. 


Also honored in September were 
retiring members of the Alumni 
Council's Executive Board (1 to r): 
Chanel Chambers ’97, Walt 
Galloway ’69, Ellen Hertzman 
’85, Wendell P. Russell, Jr. 
’71, and Leon Dorsey ’81 


pictured ). 
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or 2009! The Alumni Association is introducing a new award this year—the Outstanding Young Alumni Award—w hich 


will recognize alumni who are 35 years or younger who have distinguished themselves in one or more of the following areas: 


professional career, service to humanity, and service to Oberlin College. Nominations for this and other awards are accepted 


throughout the year. For information and lists of past recipients, 
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please visit OBIEWeb at www.oberlin.edu/alumni/. 
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Asian Pacific American Alumni Reunite! (Clockwise, from top left): Both 
younger alums and current students were well represented at the weekend’s 
talks. © During a history documentation workshop, reunion co-organizer 
Deeana Jang '79 (center) and other alumni reviewed archival materials 
reflecting their student activism. ¢ A scene from 1979 graduate Amy Chen's 
documentary The Chinatown Files, about Chinese communities during the 
McCarthy era. ¢ Faculty members Pawan Dhingra and Shelley Lee chatted 
with Maria Paz Esguerra '02. Daniel Tam-Claiborne 09 and Chloe Pak 
Drummond '10, leaders of student groups on campus, were among over a 
dozen current students participating in the weekend. ¢ Ashley Suarez ’06 
added to the historical record generated by conference participants. © Carol 
Izumi '76 and Peggy Chan ‘76. © Weekend co-organizer Rashne Limki ’05 vis- 
ited the Multicultural Resource Center in Wilder Hall. © Professor of Creative 
Writing Sylvia Watanabe, Nancy Nguyen '05, and Danny Domaguin '06. « 
Alumni from the 1970s—including founding members of early APA groups 
on campus—posed after the closing banquet. (Back row, from left): Tom Lim 
79, Deeana Jang '79, Paul Uyehara ‘77, Amy Chen '79, (front row): Debbie 
Wei ’79, Diana Lee '76, Clyde Owan '79, Carol Izumi ’76, and Peggy Chan ‘76. 


Celebrating OC’s Asian Pacific American Community 


By Aaron Mucciolo ’02 


eunions are inherently about history, and the Oberlin 


Asian Pacific American Alumni Association's reunion in 


October— ‘Building a Movement: Celebrating the Asian 
Pacific American Community at Oberlin College’—was no dil- 
ferent. What may have been different were the planners’ conscious 
efforts to document their community's history, and to use that 
process to take a deeply reflective look at the changes, growth, 
and successes of the past 40-plus years of activism and engage- 
ment at Oberlin. If the volume of recorded histories and the 
turnout of current students and multiple generations of alumni 
are any measures, then the past is but prologue—Oberlin’ss APA 
community is thriving. 

In the last four decades, the number of Asian Pacific American 
students at Oberlin has grown massively. Attendees who graduat- 
ed in the 1970s could remember almost every APA student from 
their time by name; the 1990s alone saw more than 750 APA- 
identified graduates. With more students have come more organ- 
izations. activities. classes, and events celebrating and exploring 
the community and its heritage. Cultural events highlighting a 
myriad of student bac kerounds are prominent parts of the cam 
pus calender. The College recently tenured a position in Asian 
American history. And Oberlin students created and continue to 


organize the extremely well-regarded Biennial Midwestern Asian 
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American Student Conference, now in its 15th iteration. 

The October weekend took full advantage of the combined 
gathering of alumni, students, faculty, and staff all at once. Among 
the jumping-off points for discussion were a panel presentation 
on the current state of the APA community and an alumni-led 
panel discussion on immigration policy today. Alums delved fur- 
ther back into Oberlin’s history by hearing from faculty members 
who teach a course on the Memorial Arch and by looking at how 
reactions to the arch have differed over the decades. Key among 
the weekend's activities was a session dedicated to mapping out 
the major events, people, and themes of Asian Americans at 
Oberlin—two dozen alumni and students shared their memories 
in a workshop, the product of which will be kept in the College's 
archives. Attendees also enjoyed a film festival of alumni-created 
works and took advantage of all ‘down time to network, catch up, 
socialize, and discuss presentations more deeply. 

Older alums were excited to hear about the range of endeav- 
ors undertaken by the current generation of scholars and 
activists. Younger alums connected with the roots of the organi 
zations they'd run and the issues with which they themselves had 
grappled. By weekend's end, everyone had the chance to explore 
their own community's lenethy and vibrant history—and to leave 


feeling that their movement continues to build. @ 
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The archives of composer George Walker were 
purchased by the Robert W. Woodruff Library of 
Emory University. Included in the collection are 


(1946), the most frequently performed orches- 


tral work by a living American composer. Also 


included are Trombone Concerto; Piano Sonatas | 


No. 1 and No. 2; and the Pulitzer Prize-winning | 
g 


score Lilacs for Voice and Orchestra, which was 


premiered by the Boston Symphony in 1996. In | 


addition to the entire catalog of compositions, the 
archive also includes recordings, reviews, disser- 
tations, correspondence, photos, and historical 
documents, available for scholarly research. 


Seymour Goodman celebrated his 90th birth- 
day on August 16. During a dinner in Maryland, 
family and friends reminisced with lively con- 
versation and slides. Laurel Jandy Aird and her 
husband, John, both 46, were among the birth- 
day guests. Seymour volunteers at the Renwick 
Gallery of the Smithsonian Museum of American 
Art in Washington, D.C. 


Merton Bernstein, Coles Professor of Law 
Emeritus at Washington University, as well as an 
author and blogger, described the advantages of 
the Medicare-for-All program as a model for 
reform of America’s health insurance plans in a 
post to the blog Health Affairs dated August 28, 
2008. The post was co-written by Theodore 


Marmor of Yale. Merton was also interviewed 
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about Social Security for NPR’s Marketplace; a 
portion of the interview was aired this fall. W: 


http://healthaffairs.org/blog. 


the original manuscripts of Lyric for Strings | 


Jane Klein King writes that she is not just 


‘sittin’ knittin,’ when she hand knits “duduza” 


ages in Africa and Mexico. She read about the 
dolls in an article about American missionaries 
supporting orphans affected by HIV/AIDS in 
Rwanda and was inspired to begin knitting the 


dolls and recruiting others to do the same. Jane, | 


who lives in Doylestown, Pa., was featured in 
two local newspaper articles in August about her 
project. She teaches music at a preschool and 
recorder to several adults. 


Reed Smith, age 88, was featured in the Centre 
Daily Times in State College, Pa., for being a 
member of a weekly peace vigil in front of the 
Penn State gates. The vigil was started in October 
2002 by a group from a local Quaker-run retire- 
ment community who heard rumblings about 
the war in Iraq (before it officially began) and 
wanted to protest the likely use of force there. 


Belden Paulson writes that his memoir is 
finally finished. Odyssey of a Practical Visionary 


describes a “life ... loaded with adventures, from 


the first days after Oberlin graduation in 1950, 
when I ended up working in the waterfront slums 


of Naples.” He notes the frequent references in 


_ the book to family with Oberlin ties, including 


his grandmother, mother, sister, and wife, Lisa. 


Offering comments on the draft of the book 


~ were Phil Thomas and Roland Baumann, former 


Oberlin archivist. W: http://thistlefieldbooks.com/ 


| books.html. e Eugene Smith completed pro- 


duction of a video documentary titled Bill Gulick: 


_ American Western Writer. Bill has lived in Walla 


_ Walla, Wash., for most of his career, writing sto- 


ries first for pulp magazines, later for slicks like 


— the Saturday Evening Post. His first novel, Bend 


of the Snake, was made into the movie Bend of 
the River with James Stewart. More than 40 
books of fiction and nonfiction followed, culmi- 
nating with 2008's The Dam Builders. Eugene's 


- movie includes scenes from downtown Walla 


Walla and has music from Trails West, an out- 
door musical drama that Bill wrote and pro- 
duced in the 1970s. 


(comfort) dolls to send to sick children in orphan- — 


Duncan Smith reports his activities since leav- 
ing Oberlin. After trying media life in New York, 


_ he “fled to Boston.” There he designed and fab- 


ricated contemporary furniture, from which he 
expanded into museum design projects. In 1965 
he became a museum exhibit designer at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, and in 1969 went to Cairo, 
Egypt, to design its 1000th Anniversary Interna- 
tional Islamic Exhibition. He became director of 
the Transportation Museum in Boston in 1972, 
and since 1982 has been the principal of his 
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If so, you are reading an excerpt of a 
class note that was posted to OBIEweb. 
To read the author’s full class note, log 
on to OBIEWeb at 
www.oberlin.edu/alumni. 
Follow the links from the 
“Keep in Touch” bar in 
the upper left corner. 

To join OBlEweb, go to 
the MyOBlEweb box and click 
on “register to access the community’ 
(it’s free). You'll need your Oberlin ID 
number, which appears above your 
name on the address label of this mag- 
azine. Please direct questions to 
alumni@oberlin.edu or (440) 775-8692. 
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own exhibit design and museum planning firm, 
Museum Design Associates. Duncan was mar- 
ried to Jean Hunter for 25 years; later he mar- 
ried Joan Fowler. They live at Brooksby Village in 
Peabody, Mass., where they have met Marjorie 
“Woody” Lagemann Snodgrass '50 and are looking 


for other Obies “scattered in the underbrush.” 


Offertory, a work by H. Leslie Adams, was 
included in King of Kings: Organ Music of Black 
Composers, Past and Present, Vol. 1 (GIA Publi- 
cations). His music CDs include Love Rejoices: 
Songs of H. Leslie Adams and Leslie Adams: 
Twelve Etudes, featuring pianist Maria Corley. 
W: www.hleslieadams.com. e Lou Malucci 
writes that he and his wife, Dorie (Dorelle 
Flavin 56), vacation near Bar Harbor, Maine, 
every year. A few years ago Lou called Humbert 
“Mike” Fiskio, his sophomore roommate, and 
they met at a restaurant in Killington, Vt.: “It was 
our first contact since college days.” In August 


they met a second time. 


Joel Montague published The Colonial Good 


Life: A Commentary on Andre Joyeux’s Vision of 


French Indochina (White Lotus Press, Bangkok) 
with coauthor Michael Vann. The book describes 
Joyeux’s depiction of the sometimes corrupt and 
decadent daily life in Saigon at the turn of the 
20th century. Joel is “still busy with public 
health in Cambodia, but writing a bit as well.” e 
Ruth Wickersham Papalia received the 
Lifetime Achievement Award in June from the 
American Harp Society, for which she has served 
as national treasurer, national secretary, and 
chair of the board of directors. She and her hus- 
band, Anthony Papalia 55, have presented work- 
shops and articles on dealing with performance 


tension for musicians. This year Ruth performed 


trios written by Simon Proctor for The Three of 


Harps, an ensemble of which Ruth is a member. 
Also in the group are Lucy Scandrett 68 and Jan 
Bishop, who studied privately at the Conser- 
vatory with Lucy Lewis. e Manfred Wenner 
published the article “Arizona Descansos,” in the 
winter/spring 2008 issue of the AGS Quarterly 
(Association for Gravestone Studies.) In it, he 
briefly surveys the types of descansos, or road- 
side memorials, that originated in the American 
Southwest and which have begun to appear in 


other areas of the U.S. and in Europe. 
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Are You Still Needed? 


When | get older, losing my hair, many years from now 
Will you still be sending me a valentine, birthday greeting, bottle of wine? 
If I'd been out till quarter to three, would you lock the door? 
Will you still need me, will you still feed me, when I'm sixty-four? 
—Paul McCartney (1967) 


h! How did it happen? I’m celebrating my 65th birthday 

today, am now eligible for Medicare, and feel nostalgic 

for The Beatles and music of the ’60s. I’m class of ’65 
and still excited about our alma mater. 

I've been hearing lately that desperate times call for des- 
perate measures. I’m not financially desperate (yet), but | do 
feel an increased urgency to connect the strands of the web | 
think of as my life: from western Pennsylvania mill town and 
basic Protestant home through Oberlin to California, Vietnam, 
anti-war marches, two marriages, many jobs, agnosticism, 
knee surgery. ...1 shall not go on sharing my threads, for if 
this makes any connection with you at all, it’s probably to provoke wonder about your life 
and how you are weaving together the strands of your own life into a tapestry. 

Perhaps you've been interweaving the parts of your life all along, producing mind- 
FULL-ness all along, tying all the knots. Perhaps? If not, however, allow me to make two 
Suggestions for the unfinished composition that is your life. 

First, connect with present-day Oberlin students by returning to campus for a 
reunion or other excuse, or by participating in an alumni event in your region that 
includes students. Talk with the students. | believe you may find their tapestries as 
tightly woven as your own, though possibly somewhat smaller. 

Second, if connecting with current Oberlin students increases your hopefulness 
about the future, do something concrete to help them realize their goals and dreams. 


Host a winter-term project or house a winter-term student; 

Interview prospective new students this winter or spring, if the opportunity 
is available in your region; 

Sign up on OBlEweb to be a career mentor to Oberlin students; 

Contribute generously to the Oberlin Alumni Fund and pay it forward for 
the future of our planet. 


Today’s students still need you, maybe now more than ever. | believe we need them 
for the future's sake! 


Bill Hilton '65 
President, Oberlin Alumni Association 
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Joe Hickersons 58-minute interview on 


Smithsonian Folkways’ radio series, Sound 
Sessions, aired August 17, 
2008, on WAMU-FM in 
Washington, D.C., and is 
now available on the Folk- 
ways web site. Joe, the self- 


titled “vintage pre-plugged 


Mh 


Hickerson 


paleo-acoustic folksinger,” 


says, “Included are ample 
references to Oberlin and audio recordings of 
our 1957 folk music group, The Folksmiths.” W: 
www.joehickerson.com. ¢ Donald Lord spent 
the summer conducting a six-week program on 
“Presidential Greatness’ at three Maine libraries. 
He recently presented a condensed version of 
the program at several other libraries, sponsored 
by the Maine Humanities Council. « Michael 
Shinagel, dean of Continuing Education and 
University Extension at Harvard, was awarded a 
doctoral degree honoris causa by the Academic 
Board of Universidad Alta Direccion in Panama 
in recognition of his “outstanding job in educating 
executives all over Central and South America.” 
Hailed as a “remarkable educator,” Michael re- 
ceived the award from Richard Greco, president 
of the university, in August in Cambridge. It was 


his third honorary doctorate since 2000. 


John Donaldson returned to Oberlin in October 
to chair a meeting of 17 classmates—members 
of the Class of 1960's 50th Reunion Gift Com- 
mittee. He and the committee members toured 
campus, attended several classes, and met with 
President Krislov and administrators in the 
College and Conservatory. “These activities pro- 
vided us with background for making choices 
about 50th-reunion gift projects and for setting a 
class fundraising goal,” John writes. “With these 
inputs, the committee chose projects for fund- 
ing, such as naming a room in the Conservatory’s 
new jazz building, now under construction, and 


a new storage facility for art rentals in the Allen 


Class of 1960 Reunion Gift Committee 
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Memorial Art Museum. As endowment projects, 
we chose to create a library fund and add to the 
class scholarship fund.” Besides these projects, 
the committee included as funding options the 
annual alumni fund and an “other” category to 
be specified by the donor. “Our class fundraising 
goal is $6.0 million,” John writes. “It is $6.0 mil- 
lion for 60—I'm glad we didn't graduate 30 years 
later!” e Polly Shaw Feitzinger married Lewis 
Herron on February 16, 2008. Polly and Lew, both 
previously widowed, were joined by their children 
and grandchildren at the ceremony at the Givens 
Estates retirement community in Asheville, 
N.C. Lewis was chief of forestry for the Biltmore 
Estate lands before his retirement. Polly contin- 


ues her career as a pianist and teacher. 


Bob Sherman writes, “I am staffing nuclear 
weapons and nuclear nonproliferation for the 
House Appropriations Committee. The challenge 
of replacing our Cold War weapons—too power- 
ful, too many, and too insecure for today’s threat 
—is immense. Some pieces of the solution are 
readily seen, others are still unconceived. It’s one 
of those charming situations in which if we suc- 
ceed, nobody will know, but if we fail, everyone 


will know. In that light, retirement is not an option.” 


Annie Shaver-Crandell 
had an exhibition of her 
paintings and drawings, 
Fire, Earth, Air & Water: 
Four Elements Captured, at 
—— the Brooklyn Public Library 
this fall. Annie, a specialist 


Shaver-Crandell 


in plein air landscape, 
abstract, and figurative painting in oil, watercolor, 
and other media, was a professor of art history at 


the City College of New York. 


Carol Hunter Bernhardt participated in the 


38th Montana Chamber Music Workshop in June 
at Montana State Uni- 
versity in Bozeman, 
where she discover- 
ed five other Obies 


among the partici- 


@ iv | 


Bernhardt 


pants. (Front row, | to 


ee Rebecca Hartka 


‘98, Betty Hunter Schultz ’74, Joan Burgess 
Bill Child 50, Carol, 
Fred Johnson ’60. e Greg Ralph Shepard 


published a new book, Bigger, Faster, Stronger 


Chesebro '63. (Back row): 


(Human Kinetics), for high school athletes and 
their coaches. Greg and his wife, Diana, are 
looking forward to the birth of their sixth grand- 


child in February. 


Thomas Liggett, a profes- 
sor of mathematics and for- 
mer chair of the mathemat- 
ics department at UCLA, 
was elected to the National 
Academy of Sciences. 
‘Tom's research focuses on 
probability theory and inter- 
acting particle systems; a workshop on interact- 
ing particle systems will be held at Peking 
University in Beijing in honor of Tom's 65th 


birthday next June. 


Phyllis Palmer, professor of American studies 
and women’s studies at George Washington Uni- 
versity, published her second book, Living as 
Equals: How Three White Communities Struggled 
to Make Interracial Connections During the 
Civil Rights Era (Vanderbilt University Press). 
The book documents three interracial sites where 
white Americans put themselves into unprece- 
dented relationships with African Americans, 
Mexican Americans, and Asian Americans, inte- 
grating teen summer camps, neighborhoods, 


and city GOV ernment. 


Daniel Wikler sends an update on his doings: 
A philosophy major at Oberlin, he became 
interested in bioethics in graduate school. After 
teaching at Wisconsin, he served as staff “ethi- 
cist’ at the World Health Organization. Since 
then, he’s been at Harvard, working on ethical 
issues in health arising at the population and 
international levels. Dan writes, “In Boston 
Cambridge, | stay in touch with Elsa Roberts 
Auerbach and Dick Hobby, among other 
Obies. Lynn McDonald "66 and I, each now 
remarried, recently celebrated the eddings of 
our two kids.” Dan has been married to Sarah 


Marchand, a fellow philosopher, since 1998. 
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losmiatt er your journey, 
: at Tappan Square . 


ex. 


You may not have realized it then, but those many walks on the Square were the start of your path 
through life. Your planned gift will give future generations of Oberlin College students a head start 
on their own journeys. We offer a variety of “paths” to help you achieve your philanthropic goals: 


Make a bequest You may designate a specific amount, a particular asset, or 

to Oberlin College: a percentage of your estate to Oberlin through your will. 

Create a Charitable Your gift goes into a trust that pays income to you or a loved one 
Remainder Trust: and ultimately benefits Oberlin. 


Establish a Charitable You receive a guaranteed income stream for life and a charitable 


Gift Annuity: deduction, and your gift provides future support for Oberlin. 
Donate your home Continue living in your home, but receive an immediate charitable 
and keep living in it: deduction and avoid significant capital gains taxes. 

Retirement plans Add Oberlin as the beneficiary and avoid probate and taxes. 


and life insurance: 


For information on how you can help shape the journeys of 
future generations of Oberlin students, please contact us. 


Office of Gift Planning 


“Our son, Sam, age 6, keeps me younger than 


I'd be otherwise.” e ® Christine Wineland 


recently moved from Fort Lauderdale, Fla., to 
Leesburg. While she continues to play and teach 
the harp, she has been investing in real estate as 
a full-time career and is now offering classes on 
the topic and a seminar. She asks fellow Obies 


for advice. E: cewineland@aol.com. 


@ Robert Devereaux’s sequel to Santa Steps 


Out, called Santa Claus Conquers the Homo- 
phobes, is available as a trade paperback online 
and through Ingram’s. “I’m doing fine, dancing 
tango with Vicki and planning a vacation to 
Italy,” he writes. ® Peter Martyn was awarded 
a master of journalism degree from Carleton 
University in Ottawa. His 
thesis was titled “Get Your 
‘Mojos’ Working: How the 
techniques and technolo- 
gies of mobile multimedia 
reporting affect the practice 


of journalism.” He also pub- 


lished “Lynch Mob: Pack 
journalism and how the Jessica Lynch story 
became propaganda’ in the November 2008 edi- 


tion of the Canadian Journal of Media Studies. 


Alumni Books & CDs 


Alumni books and CDs are now online! 


James Fabian was recognized for excellence in 
his practice of health care law in the 2008 
edition of Chambers USA: America’s Leading 
Lawyers for Business. James works in the New 
York office of Nixon Peabody, one of the largest 
law firms in the United States. e ® Philip Koch 
will have a solo exhibition of his vividly colored 


contemporary landscape paintings at the George 


Billis Gallery in New York during the month of 


January. He extends a special invitation to Obies 
in the area. ¢ Jan Ting, a member of the 
Republican Committee in Delaware and the 
partys U.S. Senate candi- 
date in 2006, was asked to 
resign by the state GOP 
regional chairman because 
he had been quietly sup- 
porting Barack Obama for 
president. He was pho- 
tographed at an Obama rally 
in Wilmington in February and had donated 
about $250 to Obama. Jan, a member of the 


Republican Committee for 25 years and a pro- 


fessor at Temple University Beasley School of 
| ) ) 


Law, “has long had a number of reservations 
about John McCain” because of his age, his 


temperament, and “past positions on. illegal 


Visit OAM’s Bookshelf and Music Box page at 


www.oberlin.edu/oam (scroll to the bottom). To add your published work to the list, write to us at 
alum.mag@oberlin.edu, typing “Bookshelf/Music Box” in the subject line, or mail your book or 
CD to Bookshelf/Music Box, OAM, 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. Here is a sample of the 


titles and authors that appear online: 


Ask for a Convertible: Stories 
Danit Brown '92 


Sounds of the Silk Road: 
Musical Instruments of Asia 
Mitchell Clark ’81 


Diversity and the Future of the 
U.S. Environmental Movement 
Emily Enderle '03 


Whistling Wings 
Laura Goering '81 


The Working Woman’s Pregnancy Book 
Marjorie Greenfield '78 


Thinking About Retirement? Think Again! 
Barbara B. Hildner ’47 


Benjamin Franklin and the 
Politics of Improvement 
Alan Houston ’80 


The Future of Human Rights: 
U.S. Policy for a New Era 
William F. Schulz ’71 


immigration and the Iraq war.” About his forced 
resignation, Jan is quoted as saying, “I'm still a 
registered Republican and still have an affinity for 
the Republican Party ... but on the other hand, 
I'm ticked off.” e ® Paul Wilczynski writes, 
“After having my job outsourced at the end of 
May, my wife, Joan Brasier, and | are relocating 
to North Charleston, S.C., to live in a new green 


community called Oak Terrace Preserve.” 


David Dickinson is a professor of education at 
Vanderbilt University and continues his work 
to improve preschool programs that serve low- 
income children. He is coauthor of a full-day 
preschool curriculum that is gaining recognition 
for its ability to help teachers support children’s 
language and early literacy learning. David's 
younger daughter, Jessa, is following in the foot- 
steps of her sister, Liza ‘06, as she will graduate 
from Oberlin in the spring. e Richard Maslow 
celebrated the premiere of his new play, Cricket 
in the Snow, at the New Embassy Theatre in 
Cumberland, Md., in September. His play 
“examines how, in times of turmoil (1919-20), 
the unbridled youthful ambition of the attorney 
general and his young assistant, J. Edgar Hoover, 


can be balanced by a conscientious demand for 


Dark/Light 
Lois Muehl ’41 


Queer Inclusion in the 
United Methodist Church 
Amanda Udis-Kessler 88 


CD: This is Our Moosic: 

Mostly Other People Do the Killing 
Peter Evans '03, Jon Irabagon, 
Moppa Elliott, and Kevin Shea 
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justice by a principled assistant secretary of 


labor, Louis Post.” Richard, his wife, Elaine, and 
their two teenagers enjoy life in their small town, 
where he works for the county circuit court as a 


family law master. 


Patricia A. Domres Kapur is president of the 
American Board of Anesthesiology, the certifying 
organization for all anesthesiologists in the 
United States. She is professor and chair of the 
department of anesthesiology of the David 
Geffen School of Medicine at UCLA, a position 


she has held for 12 years. 


Edward Green reports that “after decades of 
‘illegitimate’ activity as a composer and professor 
of music,” he earned a PhD at New York 
University. Among his recent activities was the 
recording of his Piano Concertino, soon to be 
released (North/South Consonance Records). 
Ed is working on a score for the animated short 
feature Thomas Comma, by Emmy Award-win- 
ning filmmaker Ken Kimmelman. Ed, who con- 
tinues to teach at both Manhattan School of 
Music and the Aesthetic Realism Foundation, 
served as editor of a recent double issue of 
Contemporary Music Review titled “China and 
the West—the Birth of a New Music,” to which 
he contributed an essay on the music of Zhou 
Long and its Buddhist influences. The issue will 
be published as a book in Chinese by Shanghai 


Conservatory Press later this year. 


Susan Bloomfield was appointed for a third 
term as associate team leader for the Musculo- 
skeletal Alterations Team of the National Space 
Biomedical Research Institute (NSBRI). She 
will help manage scientists at seven institutions 
working on NSBRI projects; the team’s research 
will focus on understanding and limiting bone 
loss and muscle weakness during space flight 
and its implications in the treatment of condi- 
tions such as osteoporosis on Earth. Susan, who 


holds a doctoral degree in exercise physiology 


from Ohio State University, is a professor ol 


health and kinesiology and a member of the 
Intercollegiate Faculty of Nutrition at Texas 
\&M University. « Kofi Lomotey, former 


executive vice president, provost, and professor 
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of education at Fisk University, is the new chan- 
cellor of Southern University and A&M College 
at Baton Rouge, the nation’s 
largest historically black 
university. He is a member 
of the Oberlin College 
Board of Trustees and a 
member of the board of 


directors for Xechem Inter- 


national, Inc., a biopharma- 
ceutical company. « ® Elizabeth Taylor 
Quilliam joined Michigan State University in 


May as assistant professor in the department of 
advertising, public relations, and retailing and 
also as associate director of Children’s Central 
MSU, a group of researchers bringing a multi- 
disciplinary approach to the study of children 


and media. e Kathleen Stone was elected pres- 


ident of the Boston Club in 
June. A lawyer in private 
practice in business. litiga- 
tion and employment law, 
she also serves on the board 
of the Benjamin Franklin 
Institute of Technology and 
is a member of the Boston 
Bar Association. As a 17-year member of the 
Boston Club, a women’s professional organiza- 
tion, she has served as chair of its Non Profit 
Board Resource Committee and as secretary. 


She lives in Boston with her husband and son. 


| James M. Keller was named the Leonard 


Bernstein Scholar-in-Residence at the New York 
Philharmonic for the 2008-09 concert season, 
where he curates public educational programs 
and conducts musicological research in the 
orchestra's archives. James continues as the 
orchestra's long-time program annotator, a posi- 
tion he also holds with the San Francisco 
Symphony. His article “Bernstein and Mahler: 
Channeling a Prophet” appears in the newly 
released book Leonard Bernstein: American 
Original (Collins). When not on one coast or the 
other, James cultivates his garden, practices 


yoga, and communes with the bobcats at home 


E-mail your news and 
high-res digital images to 


alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


in Santa Fe, N.M., where he and his spouse, 
Mare Dorfman, recently celebrated their 25th 


anniversary. E: jamesmkeller@comcast.net. 


Kenneth Agbasi has been 


a senior lecturer at Nnamdi 
Azikiwe University in Awka, 
Nigeria, since 1994. He 
earned a PhD in computer 
science there in 2006. e 
Douglas Mossman is the 
2008 


Manfred S. Guttmacher Award, presented by 


recipient of the 
the American Psychiatric Association. He deliv- 
ered a lecture based on his award-winning arti- 
cle, “Critique of Pure Risk Assessment or, Kant 


Meets Tarasoff,’ which appeared in the winter 
2006 issue of the University of Cincinnati Law 
teview. Douglas is a professor and director of 
the Division of Forensic Psychiatry at the Wright 
State University Boonshoft School of Medicine 
and the administrative director of the Glenn M. 
Weaver Institute of Law and Psychiatry at the 


University of Cincinnati College of Law. 


Bronwen Crothers writes that she achieved 


two life goals in 2008: She bought a house and 
swam in a triathlon. Obies passing through 
mid-coast Maine are welcome to contact her at 


bronwencrothers@gmail.net. 


Barbara Harder Becker won the national 
Edith May Sliffe Award, which goes to selected 
math teachers whose teams qualified in the 
American Mathematics Competitions, “due to 
my wonderful math students at Detroit Country 
Day School in Beverly Hills, Mich.” Barbara's 
Oberlin vocal training led to her singing in the 
chorus of five operas with Michigan Opera 
Theatre and with the Rockefeller Chapel Choir 
in its professional days at the University of 
Chicago, and she continues 
to sing with various local 
churches. e Author Thad 
Dana 


Award, his first major fiction 


Nodine won the 


award, for his novel manu- 


script, Going Home. ‘The 


Nodine 


national competition recog 


a | 


We 


nizes promising work prior to publication. Going 
Home is the story of a family’s cross-country road 
trip to deliver a handmade casket to a dying 
grandfather, narrated by a blind man who pro- 
vides clarity for the family and helps himself in 
the process. Thad writes professionally for non- 


profit groups in education and social services. 


® Ellen Bauerle returned to the University of 


Michigan Press as manager of the acquisitions 


department and editor for classical studies and 
archaeology, music, and German history. She 
spent several years in the software industry. ¢ ® 
Garry Cantrell and Abigail Burford were 
married June 5 in West Milton, Ohio. They live 
in Dallas. Garry and his kids joined Abby and her 
kids halfway along their journey from New 
Jersey to Texas at Garry's brother's farm, where 
they were married by Rev. Venus— ‘what a great 
name!” e ® Jed Johnson was appointed direc- 
tor of the National Center on Senior ‘Transpor- 
tation, an initiative funded by the U.S. Federal 
Transit Administration and the Administration 
on Aging to enhance mobility options for older 
adults. W: www.seniortransportation.net. ¢ ® 
Richard van Breemen, professor of medicinal 
chemistry and pharmacognosy at the University 
of Illinois College of Pharmacy, received the 
2008 Harvey W. Wiley award, the top scientific 
honor presented by the AOAC International, the 


Association of Analytical Communities. 


Thomas R. Frieden, the commissioner of the 
New York City Department of Health and 
Mental Hygiene, was awarded the American 
Public Health Association's 
2008 Milton 


Roemer Prize for Creative 


and Ruth 


Local Public Health Work. 


As health commissioner 
since 2002, Tom has spear- 


headed tobacco control pro- 


Freiden 


grams in the city, including 
a move to prohibit smoking in restaurants. The 
city now has an estimated 200,000 fewer smok- 


ers than in 2002, which will translate into a pre- 
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vention of 60,000 premature deaths. He also is 
leading a comprehensive effort to make the city 
a national and global model in halting the HIV 
epidemic. e ® Naomi Gross is an assistant 
professor and assistant chair in fashion mer- 
chandising at the Fashion Institute of Tech- 
nology. Last spring she received the SUNY 
Chancellor's Award for Excellence in Teaching. 


e ® Paul Marthers received a doctorate in 


higher education management at the University 
of Pennsylvania in May, “fulfilling a life-long 


dream for a first-generation college graduate.” ¢ 


he National Academy of Television Arts 
& Sciences (NATAS), which distrib- 


utes various Emmy Awards each year, 


awarded David Schlesinger ‘82, editor- 


in-chief of Reuters News at Thomson 
Reuters, its Lifetime Achievement Award 
for Business and Financial Reporting in 
December. 

“More than any other news organiza- 
tion, Reuters understands that there is 
no sharp dividing line between business 
reporting, political reporting, and other 
kinds of news,” said Peter Price, presi- 
dent/CEO of NATAS. “As editor-in-chief, 
David has preserved this venerable organi- 
zations core journalistic values while 
enthusiastically embracing the possibili- 
ties and challenges of the digital age.” 

At Reuters, David oversees all editori- 
al operations and strategy. He joined the 
company as a correspondent in the Hong 
Kong bureau in 1987 and assumed his 
current position in 2007. “Recent events 
have shown just how important good eco- 
nomic journalism is to Wall Street and 
Main Street alike,” said Bill Small, 
chairman of the News & Documentary 
Emmy Awards. The ceremony was held 


December 2 in New York. 


® David Wohl writes, “Life remains good and 
busy in Colorado. I have written songs with 
High School, The Musical 
Greenberg, as well as original musical arrange- 
1940s Radio Christmas Carol, 


sequel to Walton Jones’ hit, The 1940s Radio 


lyricist Faye 
ments for A 
Hour.” E: david.wohl@davidwohlmusic.com. 


Jonathan Sturm writes that last summer he 


acted as concertmaster for the Des Moines 


Metro Opera's orchestra, where he worked with 
Todd Thomas ’84. Todd was singing the lead 
baritone role in the group's production of Verdi's 
A Masked Ball. Jonat 


ful to work together, and ‘Todd sang spectacu- 


nan says, ‘It was wonder- 


larly.” Jonathan is in his 18th year as concert- 
master of the Des Moines Symphony, his 11th 
year as violist of the 
Ames Piano Quartet, 
and his fifth year as 
associate professor of 
music history at lowa 


State Univ ersity. He 


fourth 


CD with the Ames Piano Quartet in 2007 to 


released his 


strong reviews. The ensemble’s newest CD was 


expected to be released this October. 


After almost 25 years in journalism, Roberto 
Santiago changed careers and became director 
of communications and strategic marketing at 
the Museum of Art Fort Lauderdale. He is 
responsible for promoting 
the museum’s exhibitions, 
arts education programs, 
bookstore, and café/wine 
bar to both English- and 
\ Spanish-speaking commu- 


nities. He is currently pro- 


Santiago 


moting two major exhibi- 
tions through February 2009 and invites Obies 
visiting the museum “to stop by the front desk 
and ask for him so he can greet them personal- 


ly and maybe buy them a cappuccino.” 


Julie Gibbons Kinscheck released her debut 
solo artist CD, Grace With Jazz on Top, which 


she calls “a unique blend of country, jazz, and 


contemporary Christian material.” She adds, 
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“Some may remember me 
scat singing in the concert 
halls or singing my heart out 
with my guitar at the Cat in aN 


the Cream ... both personas 


are well represented on this 


disc.” W: www.julieksings. — 
Kinscheck 
com. e Harry Remer sends 


an update: He has been living near Cambridge, 
Mass., where he married Emily Center in 
September 2007. He earned a master's degree in 


May at 


University, and planned to start work this fall as 


counseling psychology in Lesley 
a therapist in the Ware, Mass., public schools 
and general community. Harry and Emily are 
hoping to move to Amherst and welcome any 


tips about the area. E: hremer@earthlink.net. 


@ Rod Hsiao and Linda Chang were married 
August 2 in Menlo Park, Calif. In attendance were 
Tae Hong, Hidong Kim, Dan Brainard, 
and Nick F. 


both ‘86. Rod is a consultant with Live365, an 


Marshall and Alec McKinney, 


Internet radio company, and serves on the San 
Mateo County Board of Education. Linda is a 
social worker with Santa Clara County Child 
Protective Services. e Daniel Jaffee’s 2007 
book, Brewing Justice: Fair Trade Coffee, 
Sustainability, and Survival (University of 
California Press), won the C. Wright Mills Book 
Award from the Society for the Study of Social 
Problems. e Seth Joseph and Abbey Hand 
were married in Delray Beach, Fla., on March 
29. Joshua Goldman-Brown, Lauren 
Goldman-Brown, Julia Johnston and Lisa 
Vahradian were in attendance. Following a 
honeymoon in Hawaii, the couple settled in Fort 
Lauderdale. e © Karl Knapp accepted a 
position with the North 
Carolina League of Muni- 
cipalities as director of 
research and policy analysis. 
“After 16 years of working 
for government, | decided 


to try working on behalf of 


gOV ernment. 


® Elizabeth Bruna writes, “This is my first 


note, time flies! Inspired by our 20th reunion, 


which I was sorry to miss (I was sword dancing 


in Vermont that weekend). I'm living in 


WINTER 


What’s happening in your region? Find out at 


Regional ' 
Roundup 


Y Western New England—Two club tradi- 
tions returned this fall. In September, some 
30 alums made their way to the 
Northampton Brewery (the oldest operating 
brewpub in the Northeast), where several 
alumni lingered well past the official close 
of the event. In October, club members 
gathered at the home of Wallis '63 and 
Cornelia Reid for the club’s annual fall 
foliage hike and potluck supper. 


Boston—The newly christened BOCA 
(Boston Oberlin College Alumni) rang in 
the end of a seemingly endless political 
season with a Post-Election Laugh-or-Cry 


Brooklyn, N.Y., with my husband Sam (a violin 
maker) and boys Rafael and Isaac, ages 7 and 5. 
e Joe Karten and Rebecca Rosen ‘92 were mar- 
ried August 31 at the Queens Farm Museum in 
Queens, N.Y., in a ceremony performed by 
Oberlin Hillel Rabbi Shimon Brand. Obies in 


Deb 


Schwartz, and Rebecca Scovel; Eric Fruman 


attendance were Seth Rosenthal, 


'7(): Lisa Goldman '78; Josh Goldman and Amy 


Schechter, both 87; Rachel Amdur, Camilla 


ObieWeb, www.oberlin.edu/alumni/oberlinClubs. 


Happy Hour. The event brought together 
area Obies for drinks, food, and plenty of 
discussion. 


Pittsburgh—More than 25 people packed 
the home of Nicole Johnston 99 and David 
Ortiz for a fall potluck feast. Thanks to 
Regional Coordinator Lindsay Schriftman 
'00 for another well-attended event. 


New Mexico—A “genial bunch” of alums 
enjoyed a pleasant afternoon at the 
Albuquerque Zoo, sharing food, catching 
up, and welcoming recent transplants to 
the region. Watch for a companion event in 
Santa Fe. 


Research Triangle, N.C.—Fifteen intrepid 
club members fortified themselves with a 
picnic lunch before hiking the trails of Eno 
River State Park. Outgoing College Trustee 
Reggie Patterson ‘05 shared updates from 
Oberlin. Watch for other upcoming club 
gatherings, including musical events. 


San Francisco—Bay-area alums enjoyed a 
dozen performances by 19 musicians at the 
club’s seventh annual alumni concert. The 
event was capably marshaled once again 
by Joanna Sacks 85. 


Northeast Ohio—Five generations of alums 
and future alums gathered for dinner at the 
home of Maureen Mullin 80. On the agen- 
da—in addition to good food and conversa- 
tion—was a well-received presentation by 
Ben Jones '96, Oberlin’s vice president for 
communications. 

—Aaron Mucciolo ‘02 


Enders, John Holzman, Rob Laurens (Smits), 
Annie Piper, and Rachel Simon, all ’89; Sasha 
Margolis ‘90; Judy Kineke ‘91; Ari Pelto ‘92; Ali 
Rosen, Jordin Ruderman, and Kevin Shand, all 
‘93; and David Heatitz ‘98. Mike and Marlene 
Rosen, the bride's parents, are Oberlin faculty 
members; other faculty in attendance were 
Sandy Margolis and his wife, Melie, and Joe 
Schwartz. Joe and Becca live in Jackson, 


Heights, Queens, where Becca is pursuing a 


9 


ae 


fter graduation, some Obies return to their hometowns; others 

trek halfway around the globe as Peace Corps volunteers or 

nestle into U.S. hotspots like San Francisco. Corin Hewitt '93, a 
sculptor and photographer, found his way to the Whitney Museum of 
Art in New York, where, for the past three months, he cooked, com- 
posted, sculpted, and took photographs in a 13 x 23-foot home- 
away-from-home while visitors peered in at his process. 

Hewitt’s exhibit, Seed Space, which ran from October through this 
January 4, invited viewers to think about “whether the ‘product’ is the 
process of production, or the photographs themselves” while watching 
the artist move about his space—cooking and canning vegetables, 
arranging still lives using food, and feeding the by-products to a legion 
of composting worms. As he went along, Hewitt photographed these 
processes to create a series of works that were cycled out of the room 
and hung on the surrounding walls of the museum. 

Hewitt’s path to the Whitney began shortly after he earned 
degrees in art history and studio art at Oberlin. While living in New 
Mexico, he held solo art exhibitions before heading overseas to enroll 
at the Staatliche Akademie der Bildenden Kunste in Germany. 

Several years later, Hewitt’s curiosity about America’s fascination 
with the role of weather and weather forecasters led to his 2002 
showing of a larger-than-life sculpture of Willard Scott in an airshaft 
in New York City and then onto an unused grain silo in Richmond, Vt. 
Soon after, he was awarded a fellowship at Socrates Sculpture Park 


in Long Island, and later studied at the Skowhegan School of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture in Maine. It was during this period that the Whitney 
acquisitioned one of his large-scale sculptures, 85 Union Street. 

Exhibitions at the Taxter and Spengemann Gallery and with the 
Public Art Fund in New York followed. His work was also included in New 
City; Sub/Urbia in Recent Photography at the Whitney Museum in 
2005 and Eight Americans at the Wanas Foundation in Sweden in 2006. 

Seed Stage grew from Hewitt’s MFA thesis at Bard College in 
2007, in which he used a kitchen as a studio and took still-life photo- 
graphs of food and other objects. “I became interested in how | was 
another one of the ‘organic’ objects moving across the surface of the 
space,” he says. “I then decided to remove a corner of the room and let 
the whole thing, [myself] included, become a sort of image in time.” 

Although Hewitt grew much of his own food and composted the 
leftovers, Seed Stage was not an exhortation to go green; “it was meant 
to raise questions [about systems of making and perceiving],” he 
Says. “I’m also really interested in how we think about what we 
inherit: whether it is from our ancestry, the places we live, those we 
know, or what we learn through study.” 

Hewitt has two solo exhibitions planned for this spring. The 
Seattle Museum of Art will open an exhibition of his photography in 
April, and the Taxter and Spengemann gallery in New York will show 
a new Series of sculptures in May. 

—by Josh Spiro '09 
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PhD in psychology at the New School and Joe is 
PS' Q\ ‘ 
playing the trumpet. E: joekarten@hotmail.com, 


rebecca_rosen@verizon.net. 


@ Jonathan Fox is planning a trek back to the 


East Coast for good next year and hopes to see 


as many friends as 


possible. e The 
Mosaic Singers of 
Mosaic Youth Theatre 
of Detroit, part of the 


group founded three 


years ago by Rick 
Sperling, sang on the Today Show in 
September. The appearance came on the heels 
of the national release of Excellence on Stage 
and in Life: the Mosaic Model for Youth 
Development through the Arts. The publication 
includes the groundbreaking findings of a 
University of Michigan three-year study of 
Mosaic’s impact on youth development. W: 


www.mosaicdetroit.org. 


® Amy Battisti-Ashe writes, “Hey all you 


Obies!” After some sad years she’s glad to 
», Oo 


announce that she has a new love, a plan for a 
new career, and the same wonderful multilin- 
gual, multicultural circle of friends she gathered 
during her 18 years in the 
Boston area. After 15 years 
of medical interpreting at a 
children’s hospital, she has 
decided to become a nurse 


practitioner, and this sum- 


Sf 


Battisti-Ashe 


mer started in the Simmons 
Direct Entry Program to do 
just that. e After reading an article about 
Oberlin’s Creativity & Leadership entrepreneur- 
ship program, Andy Harold wrote to share a 
news release from the U.S. Small Business 
Administration about how one of its programs 
aided in the growth and success of his business. 
A. Harold and Associates is a small, Florida- 
based firm that provides 
technology, education, engi- 
neering and training servic- 
es for public and_ private 
sectors. Andy's first large 
contract was the result of 


attending an SBA event; he 


went on to apply for SBA‘s 


2008-09 


WINTER 


Ms 2 <4 1¢ 
8(a) Business Development Program and now 
handles government contracts all over the coun- 


try. W: www.aha-llc.com. 


Stephanie Friedman writes: “My partner, 


Maria Parks, gave birth to our second child, Julia 
Hadassah Friedman-Parks, on July 15. Our first 
child, Shira, has been graciously adapting to her 
role as big sister. As 
for me, I am still on 
staff at the University 
of Chicago and work- 
ing toward an MFA in 


writing at Vermont 


Friedman 


College of Fine Arts.” 
e Maggie Knoke and Kevin Matheny were 
married by the mayor of 
Minneapolis in October 
2007. Maggie writes, “Nine 
months later, love child 
Felix 


Matheny arrived.” Maggie 


Maxwell Knoke 
works in Management at 
Target, doing communica- 
tions and business intelligence projects for 
finance clients. E: mknoke@earthlink.net. « 
Tom Mancini and his wife, Laura, announce 
the birth of their third child, Mya Sophia. She 
was born August 23 and joins brothers Brock 
and Jacob. e Kira MecGirr and Charles 
Edward McGuire were married May 31 in St. 
Joseph, Mich. Megan Glover ‘06 was maid of 
honor, and Josh Levy 
‘94, Jan Miyake °96, 
and Jessica Marcrum 
‘07 all gave readings. 
Other 


Oberlin faculty in 


Obies and 


McGirr 


attendance were [om 
Lopez '89; Rahula Strohl ‘02; Lauren Abendschein 
and Monika Warchol, both '07; Frank Zilinyi ‘08; 
and Jenny Fraser; Holly Handman; and Steve 
Plank. The couple lives in Oberlin, where 
Charles teaches music in the Conservatory and 


Kira works at the Oberlin bookstore. 


Ben Kendall married Amanda Patterson in 
Starksboro, Vt., on July 19. They live in 
Somerville, Mass., with their dog, Henry 
Fonzarelli. Ben has been teaching high school 


history and directing theater in Concord, Mass., 


for 11 years. Last year he directed an adaptation 
of The Grapes of Wrath. e Lisa Reichstein and 
Chip Tolleson were married 
June 29 at Roger Williams 
Park in Providence, R.I. 
Obies in attendance were 
Charlie Herbert 88, Erin 


Klett and lan Morgan, both 


— 


Reichstein 


‘93, and Inga Knets 95. The 


couple lives in Pawtucket, 
R.I., where Lisa is a social worker and Chip is a 


carpenter. E: lisareichstein@yahoo.com. 


@® Katie Green Beilfuss’ family recently 


returned to the U.S. after spending the past few 
years living in rural central Mozambique, where 
she and her husband, Rich, worked as part of a 
public-private partnership to restore Gorongosa 
National Park, once famous for its wildlife num- 
bers but decimated during the long years of war. 
Although it was an amazing experience, they are 
happy to be back in Madison, Wis., near friends 
and family. e ® Brent Eastwood has released 
his book, Solutions for a 21st Century Economy, 
which is about U.S. state and local economic 
policymaking. He also coauthored the U.S. Eco- 
nomic Freedom Index 2008 Report from the 
Pacific Research Institute and Forbes magazine, 
and authored a peer-reviewed article for Applied 


Research in Economic Development. Brent is 


working on his next book on Middle East strate- 
gy based on previously published articles for the 
American Enterprise Institute and the National 
Committee on American Foreign Policy. e Ian 
Gallagher was ordained a deacon in the 
Church of England in Liverpool Cathedral on 
June 29. He serves as assistant curate at St. 
Mary the Virgin, Walton-on-the-Hill. e Rachel 
Gorney writes, “My, how time flies—2007 
marked seven years since | moved to Paris, 
France. After several years working for French 
business schools, last year | started my own 
freelance translation business affectionately 
called Harkness Communications. I'd love to 
hear from other Obies who also live abroad 


and/or work as translators.” 


E-mail your news and 


high-res digital images to 


alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 
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Karen Bekker joined the Litigation Group of 
Norris McLaughlin & Marcus as an associate in 
their New York office. Karen is a commercial lit- 
igator focusing on a range of matters involving 
complex financial transactions, contract claims, 
free speech and free press issues, employment 
matters, and copyright disputes in both state and 
federal court. e Donovan Hohn, a contribut- 
ing editor at Harper's magazine, was one of 10 
recipients of the 2008 Whiting Writers’ Awards. 
The awards, which are $50,000 each, have been 
given annually since 1985 to writers of excep- 
tional talent and promise in early career. 
Donovan's essays have appeared in the New York 
Time Magazine, Agni, the Bedford Reader, and 
Internazionale. His first book is set to be pub- 
lished in 2010 by Viking Press. e ® Tina 
Jayaweera and Mark MacDonald welcomed 
twin girls on August 
19. Alaska “Aly” and 
Zoe are settling in 
well with their three 
cats and dog in 
Portland, Ore. e 
Victoria Solan, who 


Jayaweera 


earned her PhD in art history at Yale University, 
is among eight individuals awarded fellowships 
as part of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences’ Visiting Scholars Program. The fellow- 
ship program supports scholars and practitioners 
in the early stages of their careers who show 
potential of becoming leaders in the humanities, 
policy studies, and social sciences. During her 
yearlong residency in Cambridge, Mass., Victoria 
will work on a project titled “Healthy Design: 
Modernist Architecture in Los Angeles in the 
1920s,’ an examination of health and the 
American house within the context of 20th- 


century California architecture. 


@® Sherri Shubin Cohen, Daniel Cohen, and 
2-year-old Benjamin announce the birth of baby 
Jacob Seth, 18 in 


Philadelphia. Catherine R. Donnelly gradu- 
ated first in her class from Cleveland-Marshall 


boy born October 


College of Law, and accepted an offer from the 
Cleveland office of Squire, Sanders & Dempsey. 
Catherine's poem, “Buddha,” was published by 
Muse this summer. e Josh Emmons’ novel, 
Prescription for a Superior Existence (Simon and 


Schuster), was published in June. “The story,” he 


A2 


if very flawed— 


says, “is about one ordinary 
man’s encounter with an anti-desire religion in 
the Bay Area ... and a comedy with dramatic 
under- and overtones in which love, post-millen- 


nial tension, God, sex, and environmental col- 


lapse abound.” Josh’s first book, The Loss of 


Leon Meed, is available in paperback. ¢ 
Matthew Gologor 
and Shari Acker were 
married July 13 at 
the Thatched Cottage 
in Centerport, N.Y, 
with Zach Williams 
and Elizabeth and 
Todd Rheinfrank in attendance. The couple 
lives in Brooklyn. e Nick Lobel-Weiss writes 
that the NGO he founded a few years ago, NYC 


Gologor 


Medics, planned to provide assistance to China 
in response to the May earthquake and to deploy 
to Myanmar after a deadly cyclone hit there. W: 
www.nycmedics.org. e © Suzanna Randall 
left her position at the Philadelphia Water 
Department to follow her partner, Nomi, to 
Albany, N.Y. Nomi is executive director for 
SUNY Albany Hillel, while Suzanna stays busy 
working on their new home and helping their 


daughter, Shoham, adjust to their new digs. 


Josh Levine released a new CD, Two Buskers’ 


Blues, with blues and ragtime guitarist and 
singer Frank Schaap. Josh met Frank in Central 
Park in 2006, when they were both “busking” 
(street performing) separately. They have been 
teaming up ever since, and played a benefit 
in September with guitarist John Pizzarelli at 
Paul Newman's Hole in the Wall Gang Camp 
Gala benefit in Ashford, Conn. W: www.josh 
levinemusic.com. « Marni Raab made her 
Broadway debut in August as Christine Daaé in 
Phantom of the Opera. ¢ Julie Coris Wilkens 
and Chris Wilkens welcomed a daughter, 
Harper Grace, on December 31, 2006. After 
eight years in Mississippi and Alaska, the family 
moved to the Boston area, where Julie teaches at 


Boston Prep, a charter school in Hyde Park. E: 


| julie_wilkens@yahoo.com. 


E-mail your news and 


high-res digital images to 


alum.mag@oberlin.edu. 


@ Shannon Hall recently accepted the posi- 
tion of executive director at D.C. Behavioral 
Health Association in Washington. She previ- 
ously worked as a policy attorney at the 
Children’s Law Center. e ® Ross Pat 


“nearly a year ago, on Halloween of 2007, I 


writes, 


launched the beta version of a browser-based 
superhero game, Twilight Heroes. While there 
have been some ups and downs, the game has 
grown to 20,000 accounts, including several 
thousand regular players who keep coming back 
for jokes, puns, spoonerisms, and the chance to 
clean up a little piece of the hopelessly tarnished 
city of Twilight. It’s a hobby, a creative outlet, 
and an obsession of sorts, all rolled into one.” Try 


out the free game at www. [wilightHeroes.com. 


Jen Prehn Kious and her 


husband welcomed Hugh 
Leif Michael Kious on 
November 16, 2007. e 
® Sarresa_ Richardson 
Thorson completed her 


master’s degree in counsel- 


ing in December 2007 and 
is looking forward to a career as a public school 
teacher. She is in the Army National Guard, and 
recently adopted Inga, a Chow/Labrador mix. 


Rumaan Alam married David Land last sum- 
mer in two ceremonies: the first in Santa Cruz, 
Calif., and the second in Brooklyn, N.Y., where, 
“despite the hurricane, it was a beautiful, beau- 
tiful day.” Guests included Shirley Lee and 
Jumee Park; Deb Schwartz ’88; Amanda 
Guttman 97; Michelle Chang and Todd Rowen, 
both 98; Amy Karyo Bonderoff, Nate Cavalieri, 
Tyler Kord, and David Tamarkin, all ‘00; Nina 
Lalli ‘02; and Florence Chien 03. Rumaan 
and David live in Brooklyn. e Nicholas 
Baumgartner married Kristin Reith on August 
9 in Oxford, England. Obies in attendance 
included groomsmen Jim Chochola and Alex 
Levine. Nicholas is a corporate attorney in the 
London office of Freshfields Bruckhaus Deringer; 
he previously worked in the firm's Frankfurt and 
Hong Kong offices. Kristin is also an attorney in 
London. e ® 


and Robert Coolong were married April 13 at 


Rebecca Gershowitz Coolong 
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the Candlewood Inn in Brookfield, Conn. Elissa 
Gershowitz 98, the bride’s sister, was the 
matron of honor. Heather Van Aelst ‘00 was a 
bridesmaid, and Mathias Wegner was in 
attendance. The couple 
lives in Wales, Mass. e @® 
Meagan Willits Holman 


and Elias Holman ‘00 wel- 
comed identical triplet 
boys Rhys, Asher, and Ezra 


last March 11. They join 


their proud older brother, 
Padraic, born in 2005. e ® Andrea Eshelman 
Levin became a bat mitz- 
vah on June 28, with Shawn 
Margles ‘00 and Elaine 
Broad Ginsberg '85 in atten- 
dance. A few weeks later, on 


July 20, she and Alex Levin 


td 


tide, 
oa ’ 


Eshelman Levin 


were married in Laconia, 
N.H. Obies in attendance 
were James Chochola, Zachary Fried, 
Jessica Segal Langbaum, and Eve Lauria. 
Alex and Andrea teach high school mathematics 
and English respectively. 
They live in Henniker, N.H. 
e ® Bass-baritone Daniel 
Okulitch was featured on 
the cover of the arts section 
of the New York Times in 


September as Seth Brundle, 


Okulitch 


the man who becomes a fly, 
in the Los Angeles Opera's U.S. premiere pro- 
duction of Howard Shore's opera, The Fly. The 
opera, based on David Cronenberg’s 1986 film, 
was a co-production with the Théatre du 
Chatelet in Paris, where the work had its world 
premiere in July with Daniel originating the 
Brundle role. e ® Rebecca 
Weidman-Winter and 


Matthew Winter were mar- 
ried on June 7 at Arrowhead 
Ranch in Cimarron, Colo. 
Benjamin Burney ‘00 and 
Jara Kern '0] 


attendance. 


2000 


® Christopher Nytch and Noelia Baez 


Rodriguez were married December 29, 2007, in 


were in : : 
Weidman-Winter 


Noelia’s hometown of Yauco, Puerto Rico. “The 
ViofongoBurger festivities were attended in style 
by Tom Bencivengo, David Lessinger, Anna 
“Cassie” Seiple, Susie and Todd Walsh 


WinteR 2008-09 


Daloz, Caleb Stokes ‘01, and Casey ‘01 and 
Anna Ruth Pickett '02. [We] live in Montpelier, 
Vt., with plans to relocate to la Isla del Encanto 
later this year. jWepa!” e ® Paul “Pablo” 
Pitcher completed his master’s degree in sus- 
tainable development at the School for Inter- 
national Training and now serves as director of 
Boys Moving Forward in Oakland, Calif. The 
organization serves at-risk boys and young men 


in the city’s public school system. 


2001 


® Adriana _Lopez-Young Manfredi and 


Franz welcomed baby boy Joaquin Octavio 
Manfredi on February 5, 2008, in Los Alamitos, 
Calif. “He's a sweetie—good-natured and loved 
by all. I’m still happy to be in touch with other 
Obies near and far,” writes Adriana. The family 
lives in Long Beach “with sun and music.” 
Joaquin’s big brother, Giovanni, 4, is doing great 
as well. e ® Heather Reichgott and Gillian 
Woldort welcomed baby girl Tovah Blair Woldorf 
last April 2 in Springfield, Mass. “Tovah is doing 


great. She already loves music.” 


2002 


Gaél Eichler and Devon Gualtieri ‘(03 “made 
it legal” on March 29 in Seattle. Obies in atten- 
dance were Noah Kirshbaum-Ray and Melissa 
Ray ‘01, Benjamin Holt, Neal Olitsky, Naomi 
Strand, and Adam 
Balling, Benjamin 
Clark and Heather 
Simon Clark, all ’01. 
Devon and Gaél live 
in Seattle. e Bryan 
Engelhardt was hired 


as an assistant professor of economics at the 


Eichler 


College of the Holy Cross in Worcester, Mass. 
His research interests include labor economics, 
macroeconomics, and economics of crime. ¢ 


Composer and keyboardist Andrew Sobel 


~ Goodloe moved to Los Angeles in 2007, where 


he’s been involved in some notable jobs, includ- 
ing scoring four minutes of music for David 
Fuckers film An American Carol, released 
nationwide in October. He has been working 


with the composer of AMC’s Emmy Award- 
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The East College Street Project in 
downtown Oberlin (across from the 


Oberlin Inn and next to the Apollo 
Movie Theater) is under construction. 
This mixed-use green development 
features new restaurants, shops, an 
Oberlin College Art Gallery and 
condos ranging from one to three 
bedrooms. Many of the people who 
have deposits on apartments thus far 
are alumni interested in returning to 
be part of the Oberlin Community. If 
you've ever thought of living or retiring 


in Oberlin, please contact us for more 


information. 


www.sustainableca.com 
contact @sustainableca.com 
or call SCA at (440) 574-9342 
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winning show Mad Men and was chosen to tour 
with Geffen/A&M Records artist Griffith Frank 
next year promoting Frank’s debut album. W: 
www.goodloe.org. ¢ Soh-Ra Kim and Larissa 
Smith gave a duo piano recital in Washington, 
D.C., where they both reside. Soh-Ra got some 
coaching from Betty Bullock '65, and the master 
of ceremonies for the recital was Stan Richards 
‘58. Soh-Ra and Larissa accepted donations from 
the audience for the China Earthquake Relief 
Fund and planned to donate 100 percent of the 
proceeds to the China Embassy or the Red 


Cross. e Mary Moran and Qalvy Grainzvolt 


were married July 7 in White Plains, N.Y. Obies 


in attendance were Benjamin Calhoun and 


\lexis Macnab, both ‘01; Katie Connor ‘03; and 
Alix Mansbach ‘04. Mary and Qalvy live in New 
York City. e ® Anna Ruth-Pickett and Casey 


7} 


Ruth-Pickett 


Auth Pickett ‘01 were married July 14, 2007, at 
Camp Choconut in Friendsville, Pa. The couple 
recently moved from Brooklyn, N.Y., to New 
Haven, Conn., where both attend the Yale 
School of Forestry and Environmental Studies. 
Oberlin Associate Professor of English TS. 
MeMillin officiated the wedding ceremony. 
Anna and Casey honeymooned in Alaska, visit- 
ing environmental justice practitioners and 
backpacking in Denali National Park. [A list of 
Obie wedding guests appears on OBIEweb.| 
e Daniel Sullivan was 
appointed to the faculty of 
the Juilliard School, where 
he teaches organ literature. 
His recording of Bach's 
Goldberg Variations (Raven), 
performed on the organ of 
the Cathedral of St. Philip 
in Atlanta, was released to critical acclaim. In 
2007, Daniel and Jason Cutmore co-founded 


the New York Piano-Organ Duo. 


2004 


e ® Clare Cira was planning to run in the Walt 
Disney World Marathon on January 11 to raise 
money for the Leukemia and Lymphoma Society. 


E: clarecira@world.oberlin.edu. e Whitney 
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Reichheld married Vikram Swamy in two cere- 
monies: the first in the Napa Valley on May 25, 
which Whitney says 
“was practically a 
mini-Oberlin reunion 
for the women’s ten- 


nis team.” The second t 


Reichheld 


ceremony, a tradition- 
al Indian wedding 
with authentic Indian trappings, took place in 
Cleveland on July 12, with the groom riding in 
on a white horse. The couple met at Medina 
High School in Ohio and lives in the Cleveland 
area. Whitney earned an MBA from the 
Weatherhead School of Management and works 
at a packaging company in Twinsburg, doing 
product management, advertising, and sustain- 


able development. 


2005 


Meagan Brus participated in the young artist 


program at Chautauqua Opera last summer and 


in the 2008 Dutch International Vocal 
Competition held in 's-Hertogenbosch, The 
Netherlands, in September. Megan participated 
in lieder, arias, and oratorio. e ® Kay Healy 
received the Leeway Foundation Art and 
Change Grant for an exhibit of sculptures and 
handmade books inspired 
by interviews of refugee 
seniors from Laos and 
Vietnam. Kay began inter- 
viewing seniors at the non- 


SEAMAAC 


January, focusing on the 


profit last 
seniors’ relationship to the 
concept of home, site, and the many transitions 
refugees must endure. She then created unfired 
clay sculptures representing each of the seniors 
and inscribed with text from their interview. 
W: www.theabandonedhouses.com. e Tobias 
Karlowicz was ordained to the priesthood in 


June during a ceremony in Moline, Ill. 


2006 | 


Maggie Keenan-Bolger’s play, From the 


Inside, Out, was presented at the New York 
International Fringe Festival in August. ‘Taken 
from Maggie's interviews with self-injurers and 
their friends and families, the play is believed to 
be the first theatrical piece to work toward cre- 
ating awareness and dispelling myths about self- 


injury. From the Inside, Out was produced by 


4th Meal Productions, formed by Maggie along 
with Sarah-Violet Bliss, Liza Dickinson, 
Lizzie McAdam, and Marielle Solan. 


2007 


Nathan Conroy is embarking on a climbing 


expedition spanning seven countries—the 
United States, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
Argentina and Chile—and ending in Chilean 
Patagonia. He plans to live somewhere near the 
southern region of Chile for a while and write a 
screenplay. His girlfriend, Alisa Gregart, is 
accompanying him and sharing in the adventure, 
which Nathan is chronicling on a blog. W: 
www.landescapers.blogspot.com. e Artist Hope 
Esser was featured in an article in the New York 
Sun in September for her show at the Chelsea 
Art Galleries’ Atlantic Gallery. A portion of the 
show is based on works she created for her sen- 
ior thesis at Oberlin, born from her grief and 
anger at losing her close friend, Julia Armstrong 
Minard, who was murdered in Belize. The works 
center on a striped men’s shirt that Julia gave 
Hope before she died. e Co-founders of Sinking 
Ship Productions, Josh Luxenberg and Jon 
Levin directed and produced There Will Come 
Soft Rains, a play featuring an almost all-Oberlin 
cast, at the New York International Fringe 
Festival. The play, an adaptation of three science 
fiction short stories, including one by Ray 
Bradbury, received rave reviews and had an 
extended run as part of the Fringe NYC Encore 
Series. Obies in the cast were Andrew 
Broaddus, Jesse Garrison, Clare McNulty, 
and Mary Notari; and Lisa Maley and Carolyn 
Usanis, both ‘08. Designers and crewmembers 
were Joshua Morris (composer and _per- 
former); Spencer Russell ‘08 (co-video and 
sound design); Kate Cudworth (Encore's stage 
manager) and Farah Joyner (set and puppet 
design), both (06; and Mike McGee ‘08 (lighting 


design). W: www.softrains-theplay.com. 
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L\LUMNE TRAVEL PROGRAM 


Exploring Alaska’s Coastal Wilderness 


May 30-June 6, 2009 
Escorted by Jan Thornton, Professor of Biology and Neuroscience 


Where can you wake to the cry of a soaring eagle, watch ice thunder 
from a glacier, walk in a spruce forest, and observe lunge-feeding 
whales, while cruising in complete comfort aboard a nimble expe- 
dition ship? In Southeast Alaska! Explore the magnificent Inside 
Passage of Alaska with an intimate number of guests in the com- 
pany of naturalists aboard small ship voyages. Walk forest trails to 
cascading waterfalls. Enjoy Zodiac and kayaking forays, whale watching, 
and learn about Alaska’s rich Native American heritage. Spend a full 
day in Glacier Bay National Park. Optional Denali National Park or 


Kenai Peninsula extensions offered. Brochure Available. 


Village Life In Enoland’s Cotswolds 


October 16-26, 2009 


Time has passed with a gentle hand over the rolling hills and small 
villages of England’s Cotswold’s, a delightful region of lush pastoral 
landscapes, medieval castles, and deep-rooted cultural traditions. 
On this exclusive sojourn, you will immerse yourself in the heart of 
the English countryside and discover the region’s enchanting natural 
beauty and priceless historic treasures. Stroll across the fabled quads 
of Oxford, marvel at the grandeur of Gloucester Cathedral, and expe- 
rience the traditions of villages like Broadway and Chipping Camden. 
Take a special private “behind-the-scenes” tour of Sir Winston Churchill's 
birthplace at Blenheim Palace, hosted by Lord Charles Spencer- 
Churchill. Throughout your stay, you will enjoy charming accom- 


modations at the Queen’s Hotel, a 150-year-old example of 


Regency-style architecture situated amidst immaculately groomed tures and presentations about regional art, history, and culture and 


gardens of Cheltenham. Our itinerary also features a program of lec- a specially arranged village forum with local residents. 


OBIEAdventures! San Juan Islands Sea Kayaking Expeditions: august 14-16, 2009 and August 21-23, 2009 


Join other alumni on a low-cost, high-value kayaking trip! Due to the popularity of our sea kayaking expeditions in 2006, we will return to 
Washington State’s stunning San Juan Islands for two summer weekends of sea-kayaking, island camping, orcas, and eagles. Quiet and unob- 
trusive, double kayaks provide the perfect means for exploring the myriad forms of sea life we'll encounter. Our adventure will include an 


orientation welcome dinner at the Friday Harbor Whale Museum. Outdoor Magazine calls our local outfitter’s trips one of their “10 favorite liquid 


adventures in the U.S.” We fully expect these trips to sell out quickly. No previous kayaking experience is needed. Brochure available spring 2009. 


Save the Date! JeweLts or SourHeast Asia: THAILAND AND CamBopia New Year's 2010 @ If you would like to receive electronic news and brochures 
‘ < ° 4 tha 4 At BM 7 of 


about our programs, please call 440-775-8692 or e-mail alumni@oberlin.edu. 


FACULTY/STAFF 
Frieda Hutchins, of Elyria, Ohio, worked in 
the food service department at Oberlin from 


1973 until retiring in 1987. An avid reader, she 
also enjoyed cooking, gardening, and flower 
arranging. She died August 11, 2008, leaving 
three children, nine grandchildren, and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


Rebecca “Becky” Luedeke, a monographs 
cataloger in Oberlin’s main library, died August 
15, 2008, following a brief battle with cancer. 
Ms. Luedeke made major contributions to cat- 
alog access during her 29-year career with 
Oberlin’s library. Holding a bachelor’s degree in 
education from Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity, she joined Oberlin as an assistant record- 
ings cataloger in the Conservatory library in 1979, 
transferring to a monographs cataloging posi- 
tion in the main library in 1984. She was instru- 
mental in establishing the Oberlin College 
Office and Professional Employees Union and 


was a longtime member of its executive board. 


Dr. Sylvan Suskin, professor emeritus of | 


musicology, spent his entire teaching career at 
Oberlin, joining the faculty in 1968 and retiring 
in 2001. He held bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from City College of New York and a 
PhD in musicology from Yale University. At 
Oberlin, Dr. Suskin held a lengthy tenure as 
department chair, was frequently elected to the 
Conservatory Faculty Council, and served as 
associate dean from 1971 to 1974. He was best 
known for his impassioned teaching, his unpar- 
alleled love of opera, and the establishment and 


design of the legendary course Music History 
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101. In retirement, he and his family divided 
their time between Paris and New York, where 
he served as a docent at the Metropolitan Opera. 
He died October 16, 2008, leaving his wife, 


Malou, two children, and a granddaughter. 


1928 

Dorothy Alexander Magee held a bachelor’s 
degree in primary education and taught first 
grade for more than 40 years, most of them 
in Atlanta. She died August 29, 2008, in 
Sarasota, Fla., leaving two sons, two grandchil- 
dren, and four great-grandchildren. Her hus- 


band, Russell Magee, preceded her in death. 


1937 
Mary “Betsey” Borroff Burroughs, a grad- 


uate of the Conservatory of Music, died July 
22, 2008. She had been living in a retirement 
home near Newtown, Pa. She leaves her sister, 
Katherine Morrill °37. Her husband, Carroll, 


preceded her in death. 


1938 
Dr. Wayne Alexander Bowers earned a PhD 
in theoretical solid state physics at Cornell 
University and joined the theoretical division 
of the Manhattan Project in Los Alamos, N.M. 
For 37 years, from 1947 to 1984, he taught 
undergraduate and graduate-level physics at 
the University of North Carolina, where he 
was known as a suburb teacher who delighted 
in illuminating his theoretical courses with lec- 
ture demonstrations. While on leave several 
times, Dr. Bowers served as a visiting scholar 
at the Cavendish Laboratory at Cambridge 
University, as a National Science Foundation 
Faculty Fellow, and as a visiting professor at 
MIT. He was a member of the American 
Physical Society, which awarded him a George 
B. Pegram Award in 1990. for 


teaching; the American Association of Physics 


outstanding 
Teachers; and the Federation of American 
Scientists. An active member of his Chapel 
Hill community, Dr. Bowers worked in racial 
integration struggles and served on the North 
Carolina Council on Human Relations. A quick, 
intelligent, and precocious man, he could often 
be seen reading an entire novel while standing 
in the local bookstore or quickly completing 
the Sunday New York Times crossword in ink. 
He died August 28, 2008, in his Chapel Hill 
home, leaving his wife, Maryellen Severinghaus 
Bowers; two sons, including Wayne Bowers 


80; a daughter; and eight grandchildren. 


_S_ Ahan 


1940 

Marion “Mickey” McClelland Cramer, a 
longtime resident of the Judson Retirement 
Community in Cleveland, died August 5, 2008. 
She leaves two daughters, a son, and two 
grandchildren. Her husband, Kenyon Cramer 
'39, preceded her in death. 


1941 


_ James A. Leedy, who excelled in competitive 


diving while at Oberlin, served in the U.S. 
Army’s finance department during WWII 
and earned an MBA at the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Wharton School of Business. 
He taught statistics at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity for three years and worked as an internal 
auditor for DuPont, retiring after 33 years. He 
and his wife, Grace, took many trips overseas, 
including to China when it first opened to 
tourists. He died June 19, 2008, in Winter 
Park, Fla., leaving his wife, five children, 
including Robert Leedy ‘86, four grandchil- 
dren, and two siblings. 


1942 
Dr. H. Stanley Bennett, a physician internist, 
earned a PhD at Harvard Medical School and 
served two years in the Army Medical Corps in 
post-WWII Germany before attending special 
training at the Mayo Clinic and the Cleveland 
Clinic. In 1953, he moved to Grosse Ile, Mich., 
where he helped form Associated Physicians, a 
multi-specialty clinic that grew to involve more 
than 30 physicians. After retiring in 1986, he 
and his wife, Mildred Woodard Bennett ‘42, 
moved to Togo, Africa, where he served as a 
Peace Corps doctor for volunteers in Togo, Benin, 
and Ghana. In 1988, he and Mildred moved to 
Lake Oswego, Ore., where he continued vol- 
unteering his medical services at the Old Town 
Clinic in Portland. Dr. Bennett died October 4, 
2008, at age 87. In addition to his wife, sur- 
vivors include a son, a daughter, five grandchil- 
dren, and one great-grandchild. His son James 


Bennett '73 preceded him in death. 


Rozanne_ “Zan” Edwards Kramer worked 
for the Evening Star in Washington, D.C., and 
the Evening Capital in Annapolis, Md., before 
becoming manager of the St. John’s College 
bookstore. She moved to New Mexico in 1964, 
earning her master’s degree in special educa- 
tion at New Mexico Highlands University and 
going on to teach at Pojoaque High School for 


15 vears. In 1978 she earned her real estate 
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license and eventually opened Zan Kramer Real 
Estate. Divorced from her first husband, she 
and Richard “Dik” Vrooman °41 rekindled their 
college romance in 1991 and enjoyed many 
years together until his death in 2002. Mrs. 
Kramer died March 21, 2008, in Santa Fe, 
leaving three children, five grandchildren, and 


three great-grandchildren. 


E. Jean Antes Pelley, a direct descendant 


of John Henry Antes, a colonel in George 
Washington's army, earned a master’s degree in 
student personnel at Syracuse University and 
held positions at Wisconsin State College, 
Midland Lutheran College, and Westminster 
College. Deciding to begin a new career, she 
earned a second master's degree—in library sci- 
ence—at Case Western Reserve University and 
worked as a medical reference librarian at a 
Pennsylvania hospital for 15 years. She also 
established and supervised a circuit librarian 
program that involved 16 hospitals in New York 
and Pennsylvania, and, for many years, did edit- 
ing work for the Guthrie Bulletin and the Guthrie 
Medical Journal. Until recently, she served on 
the board of trustees of the Guthrie Health 
Care System. She died October 14, 2008, in 
Ridgewood, N.J., leaving her husband, William. 
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Ruth M. Hyde, a resident of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., died August 30, 2008, at the age of 86. 


Mary Elizabeth Pettit was an artist who lived 
in several northeast Ohio cities where her hus- 
band, Rev. Richard “Dick” Pettit '44, served 
congregations. A member of Studio West, a 
group of women painters in the Cleveland area, 
Mrs. Pettit won many awards for her paintings 
and showed her work in juried exhibitions and 
in one- and two- person shows. The couple 
retired to Florida in 1999, where they lived at 
Freedom Plaza and were active in the Sun City 
Center United Methodist Church. Mrs. Pettit 
died August 6, 2008, leaving three daughters, 
including Martha E. Ressler ‘70, and four 


grandchildren. Richard preceded her in death. 


1947 

Dr. John Wilson Copeland, with a PhD in 
philosophy from Cornell University, taught phi- 
losophy at Boston University and at the 
University of Pittsburgh before joining the fac- 
ulty at Drew University, where he taught until 


retiring in 1990. An avid photographer, Dr. 


Winter 2008-09 


Copeland also advised Drew’s photography club 
for many years and directed the university's 
photography gallery, where he arranged exhibi- 
tions by such notable photographers as Philippe 
Halsman, Imogen Cunningham, and Berenice 
Abbot. He died September 9, 2008, in Chatham, 
N.J., leaving his wife, Alice Tear Copeland ’48, 


three daughters, and six grandchildren. 


1948 

Joan Baxter worked in personnel manage- 
ment in Washington, D.C.—first for the Navy 
department, and then at Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. She held a master’s degree 
in business from Webster University and spent 
the last four years of her career in Bermuda 
working for the Navy. In 1983, she retired to 
Chapel Hill, N.C., where she took up free- 
lance writing, with her work appearing in sev- 
eral magazines. She also wrote Television 
Musicals: Plots, Critiques, Casts and Credits for 
222 Shows Written for and Presented on 
Television, 1944-1996. Ms. Baxter died May 8, 
2008, leaving a son and two sisters, including 
Nancy Hukse ’63. 


1951 
Dr. David R. Jacobs, a dedicated physician 
who most recently served as chief of endo- 
crinology at Lenox Hill Hospital in New York 
and as clinical professor of medicine at the 
NYU School of Medicine, died September 22, 
2008. He leaves his wife, Pamela, two daugh- 


ters, and five grandchildren. 


William R. Selmier did graduate work at Yale 
University and became a music director in the 
Roanoke, Va., public schools before enlisting 
in the U.S. Army. Later, in Indianapolis, he 
began a career in advertising and served as 
director of music at a Lutheran church. After a 
stint in Chicago, he relocated to Ohio, where 
he established Trowbridge House, a company 
that provided human resources management 
to private clubs and restaurants. He moved his 
in the 1980s and 


business to Asheville, N.C., 
eventually retired to Palm Beach, Fla., where 


he was active in cultural and social organiza- 


Please send alumni death notices 
to OAM at 145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, 
OH 44074 or fax to (440) TE SAD) 


tions. Mr. Selmier died September 30, 2008, 


leaving two cousins. 


1956 

Rev. Robert W. Kauffman, MDiv, served 
United Church Christ 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan. In 


of parishes in 
1960, he designed the architecture of a new 
church building at his first parish, which is still 
in use today. Also a real estate agent, he 
enjoyed bowling, reading, traveling, and per- 
forming magic. Rey. Kauffman died August 9, 
2008, in Adrian, Mich., leaving his wife, 
Kathleen Ruesink Kauffman '56, two daugh- 


ters, a son, and two brothers. 


1960 

Richard M. Sudhalter, a lauded trumpet 
player and respected jazz historian who ignited 
controversy for his 1999 book, Lost Chords: 
White Musicians and Their Contribution to 


| Jazz, 1915-1945, which asserted that jazz was 


shaped by white and black musicians, died 
September 19, 2008, in New York. Mr. Sudhalter 
ranged widely across the jazz scene, from crit- 
ic, concert producer, and bandleader to schol- 
ar, teacher, and album annotator. He and John 
Chilton shared a Grammy Award in 1982 for 
Bunny Beriga. An admired fixture on the clas- 
sic-jazz scene, he played with such groups as 
Classic Jazz Quartet, and he recorded for 
Audiophile, Challenge, and other labels. His 
books included Stardust Melody: The Life and 
Music of Hoagy Carmichael (2002) and a high- 
ly praised biography of Beiderbecke, titled Bix: 
Man and Legend, which he co-wrote in 1974. 
After graduating from Oberlin, where he stud- 
ied English and music, Mr. Sudhalter moved to 
Austria to teach English and play jazz. From 1964 
to 1972, he was a foreign correspondent for 
United Press International. In London in 1972, he 
organized a 29-piece orchestra to present the 
1920s music of bandleader Paul Whitman. 
Moving to New York in 1975, he then pursued 
a dual career as a performer and critic, includ- 
ing nine years as a jazz writer at the New York 
Post. His music career continued to flourish 
in the 1980s, winning Grammy Awards for his 
annotations and producing and playing on many 
albums. He is survived by two daughters, in- 
cluding Adrian Sudhalter ’89, a brother, a sister, 


and his companion of 22 years, Dorothy. 


1961 


Dr. Nelson A. Burstein graduated from 


ALLAN SPEAR 58 
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Spear, a former 


State 


Ilan 
Minnesota Senate 

president who became 
one of the first openly gay legisla- 
tors in the country in 1974, died 
October 11, 2008, of complica- 
tions following heart surgery. He 
was 71. Having rallied for civil 
rights at Oberlin and against the 
Vietnam War at Yale, where he 
earned his doctorate in African 
American history, Spear was 
teaching at the University of 
Minnesota in 1972 when he ran Z 
for and won a Senate seat as a — 
member of the Democrat Farmer Laborer (DFL) Party, 
Minnesota's equivalent of the Democratic Party. “I saw myself as 
a gadfly, which is how I was perceived,” he once told OAM. “For 
example, when the issue of bonuses for Vietnam vets came up, | 


suggested we also give bonuses to conscientious objectors. Such 


things weren't likely to pass.” 
I 


n 1974, in a gutsy move for the times, Spear announced he 


was gay during an interview with a newspaper reporter. While the 


response from his constituents 


was mild, his announcement 
drew national attention and criti- 
cism. Even so, his revelation did 
not hurt him politically, and in 
1992 he became chair of the 
State Senate's Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Later that year, he was elect- 
ed by his colleagues as Senate 
president and passed what he 
considered his most important 
legislation—the Gay, Lesbian, Bi- 
sexual and Transgender (GLBT) 
Human Rights Act, which out- 


lawed discrimination in housing, 


jobs, and other areas. As he told OAM in 2000, “That was a 20- 


year struggle. People realized the world was not going to end, and 
| was able to put together a coalition [in the Senate] to pass a 
state law that I hadn't been able to do before.” Spear continued 
to serve as Senate president until retiring in 2000 and was recent- 
ly named one of “150 Minnesotans Who Shaped Our State” by 
the Minnesota Historical Society. He leaves his life partner, 


Junjiro Tsuji, and a brother. 


Harvard Medical School in 1965 and worked 


as a research associate at the National Cancer 


Institute in Bethesda, Md. In Boston, he was 
an assistant pathologist at Beth Israel Hospital 
and chair at Caritas St. Elizabeth’s Medical 
Center, where he worked for 25 years. He was 
also a clinical professor of pathology at Tufts 
University School of Medicine. Also a model 
train enthusiast who shared his hobby with his 
grandchildren, Dr. Burstein could often be 
found engaged in a discussion or explaining an 
aspect of scientific theory, medical research, 
spiritual philosophy, or a model train layout. He 
died March 4, 


Mass., leaving his wife of 43 years, Mimi, three 


2008, at his home in Dover. 


sons, three siblings, and four grandchildren. 


1968 


Lynn Kohlman, a SUCC esstul fashion model of 


the 1970s whose slightly androgynous look 
became an inspiration to designers Perry Ellis 


and Donna Karan, died of brain cancer on 


48 


September 14, 2008. She worked as a design 
executive for several fashion houses and later 
as a photographer. She landed her first model- 
ing assignment for the New York Times around 
1970, later appearing on the covers of Vogue 
and Elle and in advertisements for Yves Saint 
Laurent and Anne Klein. She became the design- 
er at Anne Klein after Klein’s death in 1974, 
and also an early fashion director at DKNY; she 
is also credited with helping Tommy. Hilfiger 
start his first women’s collection. Ms. Kohlman 
wrote about her experience with breast and 
brain cancer in her 2005 autobiography, Lynn 
Front to Back. As a photographer, her casual 
portraits of Calvin Klein, Keith Richards, and 
Stephan Weiss were published in magazines 
such as Interview, Vogue, and GQ. Besides her 
husband, Mark Obenhaus ‘68, Ms. Kohlman is 


survived by a son and a brother. 


1976 


Matthew A. Pavuk, a lawyer in Washington, 


D.C., died May 7, 2008, after a long battle with 
cancer. Despite the disease, he kept his law 
practice going, stayed active in his church, and 
found time to visit friends. He leaves his wife, 
Cheryl Browning, a stepson, two sisters, 


including Jean Beck ‘56, a brother, and nieces. 


ee 


Eric Morris Mendlow, who as a student 
received leadership awards from Oberlin’s dean 
of student life and the Cleveland Chapter of 
the Hillel Foundation, died October 5, 2008, at 
a Hospice residence in Harrisburg, Pa. He was 
33. With a master’s degree in social work from 
the University of Pittsburgh, he worked at 
Ursuline Senior Services in Pittsburgh and at 
the Journal of Nerophysiology. He also served 
as a music specialist at the Pittsburgh Jewish 
Community Center and regularly played the 
piano for residents in nursing homes and assist- 
ed living programs. Mr. Mendlow leaves his 


parents and sister. 
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°50, a resident of Kendal 


Photo by Leslie Candor Farquhar, 


A foggy morning in an enclosed patio of a Kendal cottage 


Kendal is a lot about living with 
dignity and purpose in retirement. 
Belonging to a congenial and caring 
community is recognized to be life 
extending. Freeing up our lives to 
center on stimulating activities can 
create a more healthy life style. 


KENDAL at Oberlin 


A Contig Cave Retirement Co 


w 


“<ay serving older adults W the Quaker tradition. 


600 Kendal Drive * Oberlin, OH 44074 
1-800-548-9469 »* www.kao.kendal.org 
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Stopping to smell the roses begins 
with such benefits as house clean- 
ing and linen service, yard and 
home maintenance plus our com- 
munity dining for easy socializing. 
Health care is in-house 24/7, fitness 
programs extensive and invigorat- 
ing. Just living in this great little 
town surrounded by the ‘‘fearless”’ 
Oberlin College culture reassures 
us there can always be a better way 
even as we thrive on the freedom to 
relax, daydream and ponder. 
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ONE MORE THING 


For Oberlin, the Bell Tolls 


On Wednesday, December 3, prompt- 
ly at noon, Finney Chapel’s bells 
chimed and a trumpet fanfare rang 
across Wilder Bowl, marking the hour 
that Oberlin College first opened its 
classroom doors 175 years ago. After 
the bells chimed, student musicians 
climbed into the bell tower and 
played an excerpt from Giuseppi 
Verdi's Requiem. Oberlin continued its 
Founders’ Day celebration into the 
evening with a keynote address by 
Washington, D.C. Mayor Adrian Fenty 
92 (center, with students). 
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